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Clearing Up—as Far as Possible. 


fae miners who had not resumed work prior to last 
week went back willingly enough after the seven months’ 
idleness. But the number who were able to return only 
eqinalled that of their wiser brethren who had made a start 
earlié: and the balance for whom no work can yet be 
found axe now going on to the dole. The official returns 
of the number employed have ceased; they were stopped 
last week aS the strength of the men taken on became 
adequate to requirement. The last computation we saw 
exceeded 700,00 ; and no doubt the complement has been 
made up everywhere. So the monstrous adventure—with- 
out equal in nurnbers of men, time, and disaster in this 
country—has ended; and the foolish leaders who or- 
ganized and led it frave retired from the limelight, with 
upon them the odium which they richly deserve. It was 
predicted that the mé@p, their leaders being defeated, 
would return to work sullenly and unwillingly, and would 
(vide Mr. Cook’s vapourings) set about destruction and 
refuse to raise coal to th€,same amount as previously— 
this a penalty to be inflicted on their employers for the 
longer shift. The facts are fhe reverse. The men every- 
where are happy to be back again at work; they are not 
such idiots as to bring about tlhe destruction of the pro- 
perty which gives them empl@yment; and from most 
fields reports have come which show that the rate of pro- 
duction per man per shift is in exeess of the pre-stoppage 
rate. In other words, the men are contributing their 
share to the replacing of the industry in a better state of 
prosperity. Thus the suggestionsof vile conduct on their 
part on returning to work are bethy repudiated by action, 
which speaks louder than words. Approximately two- 
thirds of those who are at work have, according to Col. 
Lane-Fox (Secretary of Mines), resumed on the eight- 
hour day. 

The Emergency Regulations have been withdrawn, 
except those governing certain matters relating to pro- 
duction, distribution, and exp rt, which are kept pending 
for use if required. Export can only be carried out at pre- 
sent by permit; but even the prohibition in this regard, 
itis expected, will be withdrawn almost immediately. The 
export areas are anxious for this to be done. But it 
all depends on the rapidity with which coal supplies are 
equal to demand in «ll parts of the country; and this 
should not be long, seeing that people are only buying 
sufficient to meet immediate requirements at present prices 
—preferring to wait for the decline which is bound to 
come with increasing output, and lower demand for both 
home and export. Already reductions by a few shillings 
per ton have been made at the pithead and by retailers; 
and a further decline is forecast by members of the coal 
trade—the prediction varying in dimensions between 1os. 
and 20s, [Since this was written, the retail price of coal 
in London has been reduced by 16s. 4d. per ton.] The 
retailers of household coal are somewhat perturbed. 
While people are advised to buy only sufficient for pre- 
sent needs, until prices step down, the retailers find them- 
selves with stocks of expensively bought foreign and 





British coal, which they cannot dispose of without loss 
if retail prices are immediately to respond to the reduc- 
tions in pithead prices. That is a position which cannot 
be legislated for. In such circumstances as we have been 
passing through, a situation of the kind must come at 
some time or other. It finds gas undertakings in_ pre- 
cisely the same state. Those that have been accumulating 
at big prices any stock they could get hold of, have now 
to work it off, and get on to cheaper coal as soon as pos- 
sible; but in their case they can make their charges 
fit their circumstances—not being subject to gas com- 
petition, though they are to that of coal, electricity, and 
cil. The coal retailer who has exhausted costly supplies, 
and is now buying at a cheaper rate, can advantageously 
compete with his fellows who have been less fortun- 
ate. However, for all users of coal and all dealers 
in it, the transition period from the state of coal poverty 
to coal richness cannot be long in passing. 
phase of the situation is that the imports of coal 
have shrunk to a much lower level. Home supplies are 
fast approaching need; and the high price to which coal 
and freights from abroad have risen, have reduced in- 
coming coal to the mere fulfilment of contracts which 
latterly were entered into as a safeguard against any ex- 
treme shortage in this country. It was stated in the 
House last Thursday that of the 2,500,000 tons of foreign 
coal for which the Government contracted for protective 
purposes, they had only 10,000 tons left; so that they 
should have a fairly well-balanced account in this regard. 
Very shortly we shall have in hand the returns which will 
show, by tonnage and values, how greatly the coal indus- 
tries abroad have benefited by the folly of the Miners’ 
Federation, which tonnage and values certify the nega- 
tive help the folly received from the International Federa- 
tion of Miners, despite the joy-rides to the Continent of 
Cook, Smith, and others. 


Another 


Throughout the industries, there has been a heartening 
through the termination of the strike. 
are signs of new life and good anticipations; and con- 
tracts are being secured by several leading engineering 
and other firms. 


Everywhere there 


There is a lot of leeway to be made up. 
A seven months’ wandering of an entire country from the 
direct course leaves a lot to be done to bring things to 
the normal. At the same’ time industry is looking 
anxiously for indications as to the effects of the strike on 
the national exchequer. When we read of computations 
such as 300 to 500 millions sterling as the cost to the 
nation; when Mr. Neville Chamberlain reports that the 
estimated cost of outdoor relief in the coal-mining areas 
alone from May 1 to the end of November has exceeded 
by 46,568,000 the cost which would have been incurred 
at the rate of expenditure of last April; when it is re- 
membered how in all industrial areas unemployment has 
been heavier during the strike than the bad state of thing's 
preceding it—there is good cause for anxiety. The 
Federation of British Industries, in these circumstances, 
have addressed a communication to the Prime Minister 
appealing to him to give industry time to adjust itself to 
the new conditions before any further costly schemes are 
initiated by the Government. The cumulative effect of 
legislative and other official provision is no doubt contri- 
buting to the impairing of the competitive powers of 
British industry. The Government should give pause to 
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these matters—looking first to allowing the utmost liberty 
to industry to restore itself to a fully competitive state. 

One other matter which arises out of the coal strike— 
it is idle to call it a ‘‘ lock out ’’ as is the wont of the 
Miners’ Federation and its supporters—is a motion which 
the Labour-Socialist Party have placed on the Order 
Paper of the House of Commons, and which is to be 
discussed to-day. It proposes that the Government 
shall be censured for all sorts of things that they ought 
not to have done in connection with the strike and 
their endeavours to bring about peace. Those gentle- 
men who are anxious to pillory the Government say 
nothing regarding the Executive of the Miners’ Federa- 
tion, and the things they ought to have done, but re- 
fused to do, notwithstanding the advice of the General 
Council of the Trade Union Congress. The Federation, 
through their policy, have done more injury to the coun- 
try, to the miners, and to Trade Union interests than has 
ever been committed by any other industrial disturbance. 
Some of the more sober-minded in the Labour Party view 
the resolution with great misgiving. They fear it will 
provoke a revelation of the truth of the matter which will 
not be to the credit of labour leadership and policy. The 
motion, and probably the speeches in its support, will 
no doubt produce a full measure of ridicule from the coun- 
try generally. 







Gas Price Policy. 


ENORMOUS increases in the price of coal for gas making 
cannot be met without someone having to pay, and that 
someone is the gas consumer. Sooner or later he has to 
foot the bill. Generally speaking, the best policy is to 
charge an additional price for gas coincidently, or ap- 
proximately so, with the higher cost of its production. 
But no hard-and-fast rule can be laid down on this head. 
Local circumstances and business-developing considera- 
tions may make it preferable to spread the increased cost 
over a longer period than that to which it rightly applies. 
But there should be very definite reasons for this course, 
because, if pursued, some people who have been consumers 
during the reign of the higher manufacturing costs may 
not be consumers during the whole term of the liquida- 
tion of the increased burden. New consumers may also 
be enrolled; and it is, unless to the general advantage, 
unfair that they should be called upon to pay a price for 
gas higher than would otherwise obtain to help to meet 
the expenses incurred in providing other people with gas 
prior to the date at which they became consumers. More- 
over, as the price of coal recedes, people naturally, through 
being unaware of the internal affairs of a gas under- 
taking, expect that the price of gas will immediately fall 
from that which prevailed during the period of high- 
priced raw materials. Therefore, to adopt the policy of 
spreading over a distance into the future the increased 
cost of producing gas during such a time as we have ex- 
perienced requires not only courage, but confidence in the 
fairness of public opinion. 

The Directors of the Newcastle and Gateshead Gas 
Company have not raised the price of gas during the coal 
stoppage; and they do not intend to do so now. An 
announcement to this effect was made in a letter which 
Mr. T. P. Ridley, the Secretary and Commercial Mana- 
ger, on behalf of the Directors, addressed to the City 
Council; and, on its reading, there was public acknow- 
ledgment by Sir George Lunn that all through the piece the 
Company have ‘‘ played the game.’’ What the Directors 
propose to do is to carry a portion of the loss to suspense 
account, to be liquidated next year out of the enhanced 
price of secondary products, and to meet the balance out 
of the reserve funds, which they hope to rehabilitate over 
a period of years. Such a course would not have been 
taken by them without very serious consideration. They 
know they would be justified in at once raising the price 
of gas commensurately with the losses occasioned by the 
coal stoppage; they know, too, that they are taking cer- 
tain risks in adopting this policy. But they have gone 
deeper than the question of obtaining q quick financial 
balance. They have taken into consideration their posi- 
tion in the industrial life of Newcastle, Gateshead, and 
the district. They have lived through, and in the midst 











of, the great industrial depression which their area has 
been suffering not only through the coal stoppage, but in 
the ship-engineering industry; and, while realizing that 
they are taking an exceptional course, they believe that, 
by keeping down the price of gas, and gradually over g 
long period recouping the losses they have incurred, they 
will be doing something to assist in the early development 
of trade in the district. In other words, they see that the 
sooner there is industrial improvement, the better for the 
Company; and they have set this against any disadvan. 
tage there may be in having for a time the accumulated 
losses standing as a charge against future business. 

There is great appreciation in Newcastle over the action 
of the Company; and, though their policy would not be 
the best in other circumstances, in the conditions of the 
area it is probable that it is the most politic. We hope 
there will not be short memories in Newcastle and the 
district ; also that the future will prove the Directors were 
right at this time in their public-spirited decision—a de- 
cision arrived at (with due recognition of the risks) after 
full consideration of estimates and the needs of the supply 
area. It is valuable to know that such a directorate as the 
Company possess have determined to face the situation in 
this way. It speaks eloquently of their opinion regarding 
the future, both for gas supply and the country’s industry 
and trade. 


Vertical Retort and Other Tars. 


Tue Tar Conference, to which extended reference was 
made in the ‘‘ JournaL’’ last week, did ne result in 
anything of a very definite nature; but it was valuable 
(among other things) for its disclosure of the necessity 
for something positive being done to free us from the 
tangle in which, through various causes, ‘tar problems are 
unfortunately involved. It is found that. there are several 
individual workers making investigation into tar produc- 
tion, constitution, and application. They have been 
driven to this by the present-day. variety of tar, by the 
diversity of requirement for taf, and by the attacks 
which have been made upon some descriptions of tars 
for both road purposes and the making of briquettes. 
The whole subject of tar appears to be in a state of flux. 
Opinions differ, and so do fecommendations. There are 
many questions which wast clearing up. It is no use 
postulating this and thats matters must be placed on a 
firm and concordant basi$. To that end, of fundamental 
importance is the co-ordination or standardizing of the 
methods of testing tar And its constituents. A proposal 
was submitted by Dr.*E. W. Smith, and was adopted, 
whereby a Joint Committee of the Fuel Section of the 
Society of Chemical Injdustry, the Coke-Oven Managers’ 
Association, and the Institution of Gas Engineers is to be 
appointed to devise means for producing such standardiza- 
tion. The papers, taken in conjunction with the discus- 
sions, show that the sooner the Committee set to work, 
the better; and while they are engaged on it, they will 
perhaps take in hand the cognate subject suggested by 
Dr. W. B. Davidson—that of providing a road makers’ 
test of the agglomerating, agglutinating, or conglomerat- 
ing (whichever term is most appropriate) property of the 
material which coal carbonizers produce. 

The discussion emphasized the fact that we are far 
from a settlement of the vexed question of the applica- 
bility of vertical retort tar for road purposes, and of pitch 
from the same source for briquette manufacture. There 
is a great deal that is contradictory about the statements 
made in this connection; but the question must be viewed 
in a practical way. The gas industry cannot afford ver- 
tical retort tar or pitch to be debarred from the ordinary 
markets. We have to remember that nearly half the coal 
carbonized by the gas industry—and the quantity is I 


creasing almost daily—is being dealt with in vertical re-‘ 
‘torts. 


But there is evidence to show that vertical retort 
tar can be made suitable for road use, and that its pitch 
can be employed as a binder in briquette making. More- 
over, vertical retort tar has qualities which appeal to the 
distillers. Making the tar suitable for road purposes ' 
more or less a question of distillation; and the pitch for 
briquette production appears to be a matter of manipu- 
lation. As the old order of things changes in such a pro- 
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cess as Carbonization, any attendant developments must, 
ii necessary, be dealt with by directions realized from 
scientific investigation. 

The specification for road tar which was submitted by 
Mr. W. Gordon Adam (in collaboration with Mr. H. W. 
Robinson, of the Midland Tar Distillers, Ltd., repre- 
senting the British Road Tar Association) was attacked 
by the defenders of vertical retort tar on the ground 
that it Was not sufficiently comprehensive, and that it 
would be dithcult to produce from vertical tar road tars 
io comply with it. But it has been proved that good 
road tars can be made from the crude material. It would, 
therefore, be distinctly against the interests of the gas 
industry to have a specification introduced which does not 
comprehend the vertical retort product; and this shows 
the need for collaboration in drafting a specification which 
will cover coal tar whatever the system of carbonization. 
lt was suggested during the discussion that a special 
specification was required to meet vertical tar; or one 
which would cover both vertical and horizontal retort tars. 
No reason exists why a specification of a composite nature 
should not be devised for embracing all coal tars. An- 
other suggestion was that the specification, as put for- 
ward by Mr. Adam, would not be any better than the 
existing one, if tightened up. A matter also to be guarded 
against is that the specification must not be of such a 
character that it cuts out the preparation by simple plants 
of road tars at works situated a distance from tar dis- 
tilleries, and in the locality where the prepared tar is re- 
quired. Many such works are the very ones where all 
economies are needed to bring the net cost of gas down 
to the lowest possible level; and heavy transport expenses 
on tar to distilleries and from them to the roads in the 
neighbourhood of the gas-works are not a contribution 
to economy. Furthermore, unless those works are in a 
position to satisfy road surveyors in the matter of price, 
they will help to create and extend antipathy to the use 
of tar for road purposes. It was also advocated as 
advisable that a specific gravity limit should be set-up, 
otherwise a low specific gravity would admit low-tem- 
perature tars, which are known to be bad for road pur- 
poses. The danger of carburetted water-gas tar being 
mixed with other tar, and sent to the distillers, was men- 
tioned by Mr. Adam. Such tar has no binding properties ; 
and if it gets into the tar used for road purposes, it will 
have a detrimental effect. The question of tar acids, which 
(if they find their way into rivers and streams) are ad- 
mitted to be hostile to fish and plant life, had prominence 
in the discussion; but it is submitted that these acids can 
be easily removed, and that they are not without profit 
to the distillers. 

It is perfectly obvious that these tar problems are of 
such collective importance that they demand there shall 
be a pulling together between producers and distillers, in 
order to give the utmost value to tar, whether from hori- 
zontal or vertical retorts, so that the road makers and 
the briquette manufacturers can obtain what they want. 
At the same time, there should be eliminated from tar to 
be used on roads near fisheries the acids which are ac- 


cused of being inimical to fish and plant life in our water- 
Ways, 


A Voice from the Juniors. 
\N anonymous letter has been received, obviously from 
a junior member of the gas profession; and it has been 
prompted by our recent articles on ‘‘ Where are the 
Students? ’? There is an excellent rule in connection 
with newspapers of all descriptions, that no publication 
‘all be made in their ‘‘ Correspondence ’’ columns of 
letters which are not accompanied by the name and ad- 
dress of the ‘writer—not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. The writer of the com- 
munication we have received signs himself ‘‘ B. Just,’’ 
and its object is an appeal to those responsible for the 
conduct of the industry to ‘‘be just’’ to the juniors— 
hot in a few cases, but in all. The writer tells us he is 
deeply interested in the Education Scheme, and that he 
has written his letter in all sincerity. We believe him; 
and therefore we will, while declining to publish the letter 
in our ‘* Correspondence ’’ columns, utilize his points 
here, so that what he, as a junior, believes to be a fair 





complaint shall be brought prominently to the notice of 
those concerned. 

~The editorial articles, under the title of ‘‘ Where are the 
Students? ’’ have dealt with the question of the want of 
encouragement, owing to lack of students, to many im- 
portant educational centres to set up classes under the 
Institution Education Scheme. We are sorry the evidence 
of this is irrefutable, for into the formulation of the 
scheme, and into the general organization of the ma- 
chinery to give it effect, a great deal of devoted work has 
been put. We have pointed to the fact that there is 
this lack of students. The blame for it has not definitely 
been placed on any shoulders, though it has been hinted 
that there is confidence that more students would be forth- 
coming if the juniors of the industry were encouraged by 
their chiefs, and the administrations of the gas under- 
takings they serve, to enter upon the course of training 
involved by the scheme and the examinations. Our anony- 
mous correspondent categorically asserts : ‘* The industry 
‘*as a whole is not doing what it could do to encourage 
its younger members.’’ In those words, we detect 
personal experience, and a reason for the desire for 
anonymity. The short supply of students—in some areas 
no supply at all—is sufficient proof that the charge is 
justified. 

The writer of the letter rightly submits that the provi- 
sion of educational facilities is merely one part of the 
scheme; and no scheme can be perfect unless facilities 
are allowed to students to do their part. His exact words 
are: ‘* The provision of educational facilities is not all 
‘‘ that is required; students require the facilities for at- 
‘* tending the course of instruction. Keen students in gas 
‘ engineering are to be found among the junior members 
‘‘ of some of the large companies, who require them to 
‘* do shift work, and give them no facilities for attending 
‘* recognized courses of instruction.’’ We are sorry to 
find that the deeper this matter is probed, the more it is 
found that there is less reluctance on the part of juniors 
to enter upon a course of training which will increase 
knowledge and efficiency than there is on the part of those 
administratively responsible for the conduct of gas-works 
to grant facilities and to recognize successes. Perhaps 
this is due not so much to disinclination as to inappre- 
ciation; but the cure for inappreciation, we think, will 
be found by administrators of gas undertakings breaking 
away from their daily occupation with current circum- 
stances, and spending a little time looking ahead and con- 
sidering future requirements. 

Our unknown correspondent, in the concluding part of 
his letter observes: ‘*‘ A successful student under the 
‘* Education Scheme should at least receive due acknow- 
‘*ledgment from the company he has the honour to serve, 


ae 


‘‘and, if possible, some tangible recognition of his 
‘‘ efforts. The ignoring of this, in instances, may be 


‘* having some effect on the number of students now ap- 
‘* plying for admission to the courses of instruction. The 
‘‘ responsible men of gas undertakings must make a 
special point of encouraging, and taking interest in the 
studies of, their juniors, and seeing that they really get 
‘* facilities to: attend courses, and obtain for them just 
‘recognition of their successes.’’ This can be readily 
endorsed ‘and supported. 


ae 











Testing Tar and Its Constituents. 

It will be remembered .hat it was decided at the Tar Con- 
Manchester that a 
appointed for the purpose of standardizing, as far as possible, 


ference in Joint Committee should be 
the methods of testing tar and its constituents. 
IIon. Secretary (Dr. E. W. Smith), in 


respondence 


The Joint 
a letter in our ** Cor- 
” columns, asks that all chemists and others who 
are interested in the subject of the standardization of methods 
of testing tar and its products should communicate to him 
information of the particular tests that they have in mind 
which require standardization. 
a starting-point. 


The Committee will then have 
They will also be put into communication 
with all those who are showing an interest in the subject, 
and will be in a better position to 


inake a_ representative 


selection without serious omissions than if they depended on 








their own individual experience and knowledge. 
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Electricity Bill. 

The House of Lords last week devoted the major part of 
two sittings in Committee to dealing with a large number of 
amendments which had been proposed to the Electricity 
Supply Bill. Little interest arises out of the proceedings, as 
the principal suggestions were either rejected or withdrawn, 
largely owing to the controlling power of the Government. As 
we are going to Press, the report stage of the Bill is being 
taken in the House; 
on the Statute Book. 


and therefore it is now close to entry 


Our Foreign Fuel Imports. 

“The Iron and Coal Trades Review ”’ has published an 
interesting diagram, which indicates the course of our foreign 
trade in imports and exports of fuel during the seven months 
ended Oct. 30. From the information already published in 
our columns, readers have been made acquainted with the 
effect of the stoppage on fuel exports. Regarding imports 
of fuel, our contemporary that these amounted to 
22,g00 tons in June, 2,358,500 tons in July, 4,059,700 tons in 
August, reached a maximum of 4,071,370 tons in September, 
The dia- 
gram shows that the average f.o.b. price of the total fue 
imported gradually increased from 32s. per ton in June to 


states 


and in October made a recession to 3,694,900 tons. 


448. per ton in October. Altogether, we have imported 
14,314,302 tons of coal, coke, and patent fuel, costing 


429,136,000. In October, we paid for 3,694,900 tons of im- 
ported fuel £58,178,307—a sum equivalent to about 9,200,000 
tons at the average f.o-b. price prevailing last April. 


Co-operative Coal Selling. 

The reports of the Departmental Committee on co-opera- 
tive coal selling have been issued. Views are divided on the 
question. By a majority of eight to three, the Committee are 
in favour of the principle. Their main conclusion is “ the 
development of organized marketing in the coal-mining indus- 
try is desirable to avoid excessive competition, to effect econo- 
mies and improvements in the marketing of coal, and to help 
stabilize the industry.”” This view is endorsed by the Chair- 
man, Sir Ff. W. Lewis, Sir T. S. Catto, the Right Hon. Vernon 
Hartshorn, M.P., Sir Hugo Hirst, Sir Alfred Mond, M.P., 
Sir W. H. Peat, Mr. Frank Varley, M.P., and Mr. J. A. 
Warriner. The minority report is signed by Mr. J. R. D. 
Bell, Sir D. R. Llewellyn, and Mr. A. K. McCosh. Their con- 
clusion is: ‘ The system of free and open competition, under 
which the coal trade in this country reached the commanding 
position it occupicd in the markets of the world before the 
war, is that which is best suited to its development in the 
future.”” Returning to the majority report, the Committee 
recommend that, where there is 75 p.ct. support of a scheme 
for co-operation, measures for making the scheme compulsory 
should be authorized. The Committee’s view is that ‘* Or- 
ganized marketing is only immediate:y practicable in those 
localities and districts where there is a fairly general desire 
among the coal owners to develop it.’’ The voluntary develop- 
ment of local arrangements—more particularly selling pools— 
among neighbouring colliery owners is advocated. It is con- 
sidered that the co-ordination of district associations will be 
ultimately a desirable development, but can only be justified 
to the community by the industry effecting and sharing with 
the consumer economies not only in the marketing of coal, 
but in all phases of its production and transport. In the export 
trade, local selling pools and closer co-operation between col- 
liery Owners and exporters should be established. 


Other Considerations. 

It is the view of the majority that organized marketing is 
increasingly recognized as an effective method of avoiding ex- 
cessive competition, of achieving economies and improvements 
in marketing, and of helping to stabilize an industry. In one 
form or another, it has been widely adopted in many other 
industries in this country, and in the coal-mining industry of 
Germany. But the want of consolidation in our coal indus- 
try is regarded as a serious impediment; and the advice is 
given that there should be amalgamations into a much smaller 
number of units. Regarding the question of no compulsion, 
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ment with the other majority members. They think it Wrong 
that the opposition of the mass of the owners should be |. 
lowed permanently to deprive the industry and the workmen 
employed therein of the benefits which they are confident may 
be obtained by organizaiion, and they therefore dissent from 
their colleagues’ conclusion that they ‘‘ are not prepared { 
contemplate anything in the nature of general compulsion,” 
The two members making this exception recommend that th 
voluntary principle be first given a full trial, and that any 
legislation which may be proposed should be devoted primarily 
to assisting voluntary organization during a period of (say) 
two years. Thereafter, if no substantial progress has been 
made towards a general and co-ordinated system embracing 
the whole industry,- then they think that the Board of Trade 
should have power to propose a scheme which, when settled 
after full investigation and consultation with the industry, 
should be imposed on all concerned. 





The Minority View. 

The three members who object to the principle of . 
operative selling state: ‘‘ Stripped of all the extraneous con- 
sideration by which the discussion of the matter is frequently 
confused, it is clear that the main objective of co-operative 
selling arrangements would be to compel the consumer to pay 
higher prices. Control of output is essential to the realization 
of this object. This policy of increase of price by way of limi- 
tation of output is diametrically opposed to the real need of 
the country and of its coal industry to-day—viz., a high rat 
of production at a low cost. The principles underlying the idea 
of co-operative selling are fundamentally unsound. The point 
of view involved must always be limitation rather than ex- 
pansion of output; and the tendency must be to sterilize the 
development of the coal industry, hamper the expansion of in- 
dustrial activity, and depress the standard of living all round.” 


Trade Union Law. 

It is pretty certain now that the legislative programme 
for next session will include a Bill to amend the law relat- 
ing to trade unions. A Committee of Ministers have been 
considering the subject for some time; and it is reported that 
their proposals are ready for consideration by the Govern- 
ment. It is not, of course, as yet known what will be the final 
form of the Bill. From public utterances on the subject, it 
is gathered that the Government are anxious to steer a cours 
which—while restoring liberty to the workers, and removing 
the oppression upon them which has developed through 
modern trade union policy—in no way involves preventing 
trade unions carrying on their legitimate functions. Among the 
points which it is believed will be dealt with, is one to make it 
illegal for trade unions to call a general strike of the character 
of that experienced last May. Should such an action be taken, 
it is quite possible that the Bill will provide that the respon- 
sible leaders of the trade unions shall not have the right 
to claim immunity under the Trades Disputes Act. ‘This 
would not affect an ordinary strike; but a national disloca- 
tion such as that of May last is something of a totally difler- 
ent order. The political levy is another sore point; and it is 
hoped that this will be dealt with by an alteration in the mode 
of procedure, whereby a member of a union will in future 
be required to indicate in writing his desire to contribute to 
the political fund, instead of, as now, having to sign a declara- 
tion that he does not wish to pay the levy. The grave abus 
there has been of ‘‘ peaceful picketing,’’ it is hoped, will lead 
to more delinite restrictions in this regard. It is suggested 
that they may take the form of a prohibition of mass pickel- 
ing, and the picketing of the dwelling house of any worke! 
who is regarded as a ‘‘ blackleg.’’ We may be fairly con- 
fident that the discussions in the House on the Bill will be 
of da somewhat lively character. 


Falling Unemployment. 

The Unemployment Exchanges on Nov. 22 recorded a 
total number of unemployed applicants of 1,514,700. This 
was 30,835 fewer than in the preceding week, but 340,!55 
more than a year ago. The total figure does not include thos 
persons who ceased. work in the coal mining industry 0” 





Mr, Vernon Hartshorn and Mr, Frank Varley are not in agree- 
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PERSONAL. 

Mr. D. T. Corvin, a Technical Assistant_at the Blackburn 
Corporation Gas-Works at Greenbank, has secured an ap- 
pointment as Chief Assistant to Mr. James Mitchell, at Nel- 
son. Before his departure, a week ago, he received a hand- 
some gold albert from the workmen, as a token of appreciation 
and regard. Mr. Colvin was formerly with Messrs. R. & J. 
Dempster, Ltd., of Manchester; and during the time he has 
been in Blackburn he has been under Mr. G. P. Mitchell, 
brother of his new Chief at Nelson. 

During a social evening, in the Little Thurrock Parish Hall, 
at which between seventy and eighty employees of the Grays 
and ‘Lilbury Gas Company were present, Mr. A. W. SUMNER 
(the Engineer and Manager) was presented with an inscribed 
silver saiver, to mark the completion of 21 years’ service with 
the Company, Mr. W. F. Whittaker (the Secretary), in making 
the presentation, said the whole of the employees had sub- 
scribed to the gift. Since Mr. Sumner joined the Company, 
the annual output of gas had risen from 48 to 247 million 
c.{t., and the number of consumers from 2246 to 12,400. Mr. 
Sumner was not only a highly esteemed colleague, but a close 
personal friend; and the wish of all was that he would con- 
tinue his work among them, and enjoy long life, health, and 
happiness. Mr. Whittaker spoke of the deep sense of grati- 
tude the employees felt towards Mr. Sumner, particularly for 
the inauguration of the Employees’ Welfare Scheme. Mr. 
C, E. Barford-Roberts (Distribution Superintendent), Mr. J. 
H. Hornby (Assistant Engineer), and Mr. L. Hatt also made 
some congratulatory remarks; and Mr. Summer, in thanking 
ail for the handsome gift and the nice things that had been 
said about him, declared that it was only the loyalty of eac! 
and every one of the employees that had enabled the Com- 
pany to carry on during the difficult time of the coal stoppage. 


” 
ie 


OBITUARY. 
SYDNEY YARRELL SHOUBRIDGE. 


It is with feelings of the deepest regret that we have to 
record the death of Mr. Sydney Yarreill Shoubridge, which 
took piace suddenly on Dec. 2, at his home, ‘‘ The Views,”’ 
Carew Road, Eastbourne, after many years of good service to 
the gas industry, during which he had greatly endeared himself 
to those with whom he came in contact. Though for the past 
seven years he had been living in retirement at Eastbourne, 
where he was enjoying a well-earned rest from the daily duties 
connected with a gas undertaking, he maintained association 
with his old colleagues in the industry as an Hon. Auditor of 
the Institution of Gas Engineers, at the annual meetings of 
which he was a regular attendant—being as delighted to meet 
the members as they were to see him. Always kindly, cour- 
teous, and thoughtful for others, he will be affectionately re- 
membered by those who had the good fortune to know him, 
and whose heartfelt sympathy will be extended to his widow 
and other relatives. His attributes were those which cannot 
fail to form and retain friendship. 

Mr. Shoubridge, who was the fourth son of the late William 
Shoubridge, B.A., of Caius College, Cambridge, received 
his early training as a mechanical engineer as a pupil under 
Mr. Edward Hayes, of Stoney Stratford. Afterwards he was 
in the employ, at Middlesbrough, of Messrs. Hjerleid & Spence, 
and the Cleveland Bolt and Nut Company. ‘Then he passed 
into the drawing office of Messrs. Westwood, Bailey, & Co., 
leaving that firm to become draughtsman to the Birmingham 
and Staffordshire Gas Company at the Saltley Works, Birming- 
ham. Subsequently he became Resident Superintendent of 
these works—a position he retained for some years after the 
works were acquired by the Birmingham Corporation. 

At the beginning of June, 1897, Mr. Shoubridge succeeded 
Mr. Charles Gandon as Engineer of the Crystal Palace District 
Gas-Works, at Lower Sydenham—which undertaking later 
became the South Suburban Gas Company, and absorbed the 
Bromley and Crays Gas Company, the West Kent Gas Com- 
pany, and the Dartford Gas Company. With the South 
Suburban Gas Company he remained as Chief Engineer until 
his retirement in 1919, when Mr. John Terrace (then Manager 
of the Grimsby Gas Company) was appointed Chief Engineer. 
When selected for the position with the Crystal Palace District 
Gas Company, Mr. Shoubridge was Gas Engineer to the Sal- 
ford Corporation, having gone there in 1888, shortly after the 
dismissal of Mr. Samuel Hunter. Previous to that time, he 
Was, as already mentioned, with Mr. Henry Hack at the Salt- 
ley Gas-Works, Birmingham. 

The retirement of Mr. Shoubridge after twenty-two years’ 
service as Chief Engineer was marked by a dinner at the 
lrocadero Restaurant given by the engineering staff of the 
South Suburban Gas Company; and on that occasion he made 
reference to the great enlargement of the area of supply, and 
the extensions and reconstructions that had been carried out 
i connection with the various works during his long occup- 
ancy of his position. As a mark of their esteem and goodwill, 
the mployees tpresented him with a silver centre piece, a pair 








of vases, and an artistically designed illuminated address; and 
the Directors gave him a silver tea and coffee service and tray. 
Later, a feeling by some of his old assistants and colleagues 
that they would not like Mr. Shoubridge to retire from active 
service without showing in some small way their very high 
appreciation of his many kindnesses to them personally, and 
also of his great help to the gas industry, resulted in another 
dinner at the Trocadero Restaurant, and the presentation to 
him of a small seventeenth century Italian bronze statuette. 
This testimonial was participated in by fourteen gentlemen 
who, at one time or another, had been either assistants to Mr. 
Shoubridge or connected with him on the engineering staff at 
Birmingham, Salford, and Lower Sydenham. ‘They were: 
Messrs. J. W. Auchterlonie, L. G. Barber, Bretherton, F. 
Boardman, J. Bond, Kenneth Gandon, H. R. Garlick, Gregory, 
T. H. Hack, H. Kendrick, S. Meunier, J. W. 
J. W. Whimster, and W. W. Woodward. 

For the six years ending in 1913, Mr. Shoubridge was Hon. 
Secretary of the Institution of Gas Engineers. His retirement 
from that position, on account of pressure of other duties, took 
place in the Institution’s jubilee year; and at the annual meet- 
ing, the President (Sir Corbet Woodall) presented him with 
a testimonial, in which the Council recorded their ‘‘ high ap- 
preciation of the most valuable and devoted services rendered 
to the Institution’? by Mr. Shoubridge, by whom the ‘ duties 
appertaining to his office had been fulfilled with such unfail- 
ing courtesy and marked ability as to call forth the heartiest 
expressions of gratification, not only from the Council of the 
Institution, but from the members generally.’’ The new Hon. 
Secretary was Mr. W. E. Price; and happily he still fills this 
office. In 1910, Mr. Shoubridge read a paper before the Insti- 
tution on ‘* De Brouwer Stoking Machinery and Coke Hand- 
ling Plant; ”’ the first De Brouwer coke conveyors used in this 
country having been installed at the South Suburban Gas- 
Works in 1899. 

Mr. Shoubridge was elected a member of the Gas Institute 
as long ago as 1878; and he was also for many years a mem- 
ber of the Southern Association of Gas Engineers and Mana- 
gers—rendering services which were acknowledged, on his re- 
tirement from active service, by his election as an honorary 
member. 

The burial was on Monday last, in Eastbourne Cemetery, 
after service at Holy Trinity Church. At the funeral, the 
Institution of Gas Engineers were represented by Mr. John 
Terrace, Member of Council, and the South Suburban Gas 
Company by Mr. Terrace as Chief Engineer, Mr. W. Wastell 
(Secretary), and Mr. F. G. Gorman (Deputy Engineer). 


Morrison, 





ROBERT WILLIAM WILSON. 


The news of the death of Robert William Wilson has aroused 
widespread regret both in England and on the Continent. Com- 
bining in a rare degree a great head and a great heart, he 
earned during his long and able business career the «ffection of 
all who were privileged to come in touch with him. 

Such was his unwavering sense of duty and loyalty that he 
may be said to have consecrated his whole life to the prosperity 
of the Imperial Continental Gas Association and the happiness 
and well-being of all connected with it. His years of service 
with the Association numbered no less than 53. Of that period, 
26 years were spent in the capacity of Secretary, and the last 
four as a member of the Board; and the Association bears the 
indelible impress of all that his great sense of humanity, his 
business acumen, and his capacity for organization gave to it. 
Even at stations which have long since passed out of the control 
of the Association, one cannot fail to be struck by the volume 
of evidence of his immense activity which remains. 

His generous sense of sympathy was never appealed to in 
vain in a really deserving case; and there are few Englishmen, 
whose relations with the Continent have been primarily of a 
business character, the mere mention of whose names will 
unlock such a store of happy memories as that of Robert 
Wilson. No barrier, whether of nationality or language, was 
proof against his tact and sincerity. His strong sense of 
humanity and the traditional humanity of the Board of the 
Imperial Continental Gas Association reacted on each other ; 
and the result was to build up an undertaking which was in 
some senses more akin to a brotherhood than to a commercial 
undertaking. 

His outstanding ability, his great force of character, his un- 
flinching loyalty, his courtliness, and his kindness of heart 
made up a personality the recollection of which will never fade 
from those who have been subject to. its charm. 

EF. H.-J. 

The death occurred, at his residence in Didsbury, last 
Friday afternoon, of Mr. James BowpbrEN, representative of 
Messrs. Harold Nicholson & Co., Ltd., of 15, Victoria Build- 
ings, Manchester, who had been with the Company since 
its inception. The shock of Mr. Bowden’s death was all the 
greater from the fact that no one was aware that he was 
seriously ill. He was actively at business on Wednesday last, 
and was out of doors an hour or so before his death. 
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ELECTRICITY SUPPLY MEMORANDA. 


Wirth Christmas approaching, the question of Christmas gifts 
arises. The gas industry has not hitherto been much given to 
do as other tradesmen do—make special displays at Christmas 
time, and have ‘‘ annual sales,’’ at 
which, for the period of their run, 
concessions are made to buyers. Atten- 
tion has recently been drawn in the 
** JouRNAL ”’ and ‘‘ THE Gas SALESMAN ”’ to the success of the 
Newcastle and Gateshead Gas Company at its recent ‘* annual 
sale,’’ at which purchases, and hiring and hire-purchase con- 
tracts, were so great as to cause for a time a little embarrass- 
ment to the fitting department. Such embarrassment is not a 
bad thing to have to contemplate, particularly in such a 
notoriously efficient electricity supply area. Our electrical 
contemporaries, we see, are at the present time publishing 
articles describing small electric fires, irons, self-contained 
kettles, table cookers, shaving-pots, curling-irons, and numer- 
ous other sundries which they consider suitable for Christmas 
presents. We will admit that they have a larger range of goods 
than the gas industry can show of a nick-nack character, which 
can appropriately be given as Christmas gifts where the re- 
cipients have an electricity supply. Those gas undertakings 
that are not making the most of their showroom windows 
should try the effect of a Christmas present display; a very 
respectable assortment of goods can be staged—small fires for 
bedrooms, reflector heaters, irons, small water-heaters, kettles 
and other utensils suitable for gas-cooker use, pretty shades for 
gas fittings, &c. Make the showroom windows look bright at 
Christmas time, and demonstrate that the undertaking is pre- 
pared to trade as other traders. Make people talk about the 
showroom ; it provides splendid advertising. ; 
An electrician, writing in the ‘‘ Women’s 
Page ’’ of the ‘‘ Daily Telegraph ”’ re- 
cently, on the subject of the ‘‘ Care of 
Electrical Appliances,’? succeeded in showing—unintentionally, 
of course—that they are not so labour-saving as is generally 
postulated by their advocates. They need tender treatment and 
attention, compared with the household implements which they 
seek to disestablish. Carpet sweepers, polishers, and irons re- 
quire more care than is usually bestowed upon brooms, dust- 
pans, and irons of the non-electric house. A ‘“‘ fruitful source ”’ 
of trouble is the connecting cord between the wall plug and the 
appliance. It is advisable to buy electric kettles, tea urns, 
shaving-pots, and similar heating utensils which are provided 
with a safety device to cut-off the current in the event of their 
boiling dry. ‘‘ On a gas-ring or a coal fire, it is easy to see 
when the heat is being applied; but the invisibility of electricity 
sometimes leads to forgetfulness; and without this device, 
burnt-out utensils are likely to result at some time or other.”’ 
As to labour-saving: ‘‘ All apparatus should be kept well 
polished, so as to reduce the radiated heat to a minimum, and 
hot-plates should be kept scrupulously clean. In some of the 
older types of hot-plate, the wires are exposed; and if grease is 
allowed to splash over and remain upon them oxidation results, 
and the heating elements are quickly destroyed. This is now 
largely overcome by choosing hot-plates in which the wires are 
coated with, or embedded in, enamel; but even with these, 
cleanliness is essential if the best results are to be obtained.”’ 
The meteoric person who is responsible 
for the editorial notes in the ‘‘ Electrical 
Times ’’ has had a brain wave. He is 
thinking of making a list of towns where there are no gas- 
lamps left in the streets. Brighton, he says, has cleared out all 
but about a dozen of the gas ‘‘ relics; ’’ Hackney is qualifying 
for first place; and Sunderland claims that practically all the 
street lamps—approximately 3000—are electric. When, if ever, 
‘* Meteor ”’ carries out his intention, he might mention in each 
case whether the municipal authority owns the electricity under- 
taking and private enterprise the gas undertaking. He might 
have supplementary compilations applying to areas in which 
both undertakings are municipal possessions, and to areas in 
which both the gas and electric supplies are run by private 
enterprise. He would thus accumulate a stock of information 
which would cause him to ask, Why the differences? Muni- 
cipal ownership is a wonderful element in the choice of the 
street illuminant; and it also causes all factors in the public 
lighting problem to fall into the background, save the one that 
every scrap of business, no matter the expense and the result, 
must be obtained for the electricity concern. Perhaps it will 
interest ‘‘ Meteor ’’ to know that the statutory gas undertakings 
of the country sold for public lighting purposes 6,928,745,000 
c.ft. in 1920, and 9,950,985,000 c.ft. in 1925—an increase of 
136 p.ct. If he does not believe us, perhaps he will consult the 
ard of Trade Returns. 


Christmas 
Utility Gifts. 


oJ 


Tender Care. 


The Wherefore. 


Gas-works have a large experience of 
electricity generation and distribution 
about the works for the operation of 
their scattered plant and machines on 
Some of our electrical friends are of 
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intermittent service. 


opinion that gas engineers do not know much about ile busi. 
ness of electricity generation; and they are rather dubious re. 
garding the ability of gas-works to generate as cheaply as they 
could be supplied from the town electric cables. Many gas. 
works, however, can show private plants and electrical costs 
which would be an object-lesson to manufacturers generally, 
The Burnley Corporation Electricity Department have had thei; 
eyes opened to a few facts regarding this matter. They wer 
unbelievers in the Gas Department being able to beat them j; 
respect of cost. New gas-works are being built at Old Hall, 
and the Gas Department prefer to have plant of their own fo; 
providing energy. The Electricity Department thought it was 
impracticable for the gas-works to generate at the low figur 
estimated. The Corporation consulted Mr. W. H. Patchell, 
Consulting Electrical Engineer of Westminster ; and hi reports 
that the scheme has been well conceived, and calculates thaj 
the cost of obtaining current from the Electricity Departmen 
would be 50 p.ct. greater than that at which the gas-works can 
generate it. Apart from cost, it is always preferable for 
gas-works, relying so much upon mechanical operation, | 
have the provision of power supply under its own control, ani 
not be exposed to the interruptions to which town systems- 
from generating plant through the lines of cable—are subject 
The continuity of the supply of gas must have every available 
protection; and power generation in situ is a safeguard which 
is worth even more than the economy in cost which can b 
shown. Electricity generating plant on a gas-works (apa 
from the question of cheap fuel supply) eliminates many costs 
to which town generation and distribution are liable. 


A point that has frequently been made 
of late is that low-grade fuel can be 
employed at electricity generating sta- 
tions for steam-raising, and_ thereby 
enable the electricity industry to do something to contribute to 
the conservation of our coal supply by using up material fo 
which there is not a great market. The economy of doing this 
is a moot point, especially where the generating station is ; 
considerable distance from the source of coal supply. The 
poorest of stuff which can be classified as fuel costs as much for 
conveyance as high grade; and more has to be used for a given 
output of steam. If the output of a steam-raising plant is re- 
duced by the use of low-grade fuel, then it may be necessary to 
increase both the plant and the amount of labour to meet the 
steam requirements of the station. There are thus many con- 
siderations affecting the economy of the use of such fuel—unless 
it is employed in conjunction with coke, the combination sup- 
plying (in normal times) a good and economical fuel bed. 
London suffered much on Monday of last week, owing to the 
curtailment of its tube rail service and the slowing-down of the 
trains that did run. Lot’s Road power station struck what is 
described as a ‘‘ bad patch ”’ of foreign coal, with the result that 
steam production fell off alarmingly; and it was therefore im- 
possible to generate the amount of energy needed. The experi- 
ence has its lessons for electrical engineers. 

The antipathy of electricity to evening 
shopping and amusements and to public 
worship on Sunday has been demon- 
strated over and over again. Tavistock had an experience of 
this on a Sunday towards the end of November. While evening 
service was proceeding, there was a breakdown of current; and 
the ‘‘ Western Evening Herald ”’ states that ‘‘ many services 
had to be conducted by the dim glow of candle light.’’ The 
report also tells us that it was soon after six o’clock when !t 
was noticed that the lights, both in private houses and in the 
streets, were ‘‘ burning dim;’’ and when the church services 
were at their height, the illumination disappeared altogether. 
Some of the churches were fortunate in having their gas supply 
still available, and were thus unaffected by the failure of the 
electricity supply. In other places, the primitive candle was 
called upon to do duty in the absence of its erring fellow 
illuminant. The electric light failed last Wednesday in the 
Preston Sessions Flouse; and business for a period had to b 
conducted by candle light. There was trouble at Huddersfield 
on Nov. 29, owing to a breakdown. 


Low-Grade Fuel 
and Steam Raising. 


The Erring Light. 


The heading given by the “ Electrical 
Review ”’ to an abstract of the address 
of the Chairman (Mr. W. G. Heath) to 
the Western Centre of the Institution 
of Electrical Engineers is ‘‘ The Universal Application of 
Electricity.”” That word ‘‘ universal”’ is enough to give one 
a bad shock. We look round at the gas industry—robust and 
growing, money being expended in large extensions, policies 
being shaped to meet the demands of the future, and to 
strengthen the competitive position. But what is the good of 
it all, if electricity is to become ‘‘ universal? ’? But the univer- 
sality of electricity is all a dream—a disturbed state of the 
mind, or an idle fancy—which can never be realized while the 
best electricity can do is to bring to book 18 p.ct. of the 
thermal value of the fuel it uses, and while the costs and losses 
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of the most efficient distribution of the current remains so 
high. We hardly think that Mr. Heath selected the ‘* Univer- 
al Application ”’ title; it may have been an unhappy idea of a 
member of the ‘‘ Review ”’ staff. Why we think this is that 
the address is composed largely of a series of complaints re- 
garding obstacles to universality. The price of domestic power 
ind heating, Mr. Heath says, is far too high; and he attri- 
hutes this mainly to the fact that members of electricity com- 
mittees like to plume themselves at re-election times on the 
dectricity undertaking’s contributions to the relief of the 
rates. But that does not apply to company undertakings. 
Then the cost of electric appliances is far too high. Whether 
or not the cost of a thing js too high has relation to two things 
the cost of competing appliances, and whether the heavily- 
priced appliance renders such duty as to produce a greater 
economy in use than the lower-priced competing appliance. 
Unfortunately for electricity, economy and reliability are with 
the competing appliance. In, this connection, Mr. Heath sug- 
vests a piece of unsound finance. He looks forward to the time 
when electricity authorities will be content to split up the finan- 
cial charges associated with the hire, maintenance, and depre- 
dation of such domestic appliances by debiting one-half of 
hem to the apparatus and the other half to the charge per 
<w.-H. Perhaps he will find the wiring and selling clause in 
the Electricity Supply Bill an obstacle to this being done. He 
is also painfully conscious of the fact that, in spite of numerous 
regulations, an ‘‘ enormous amount ”’ of jerry installation work 
s being carried out to-day. This is a disadvantage; as are 
so the reports of fires having been electrically caused. Prob- 
ably these reports are true, having regard to the jerry instal- 
lation work. He further urges a greater measure of standardi- 
zation of appliances, and more attention to the training of 
ipprentices. We do not see much in the address to warrant 

iny idea of the approach of electrical universality. 
Although the Government Electricity 


Col. Crompton Bill is almost on the Statute Book, it is 


Dubious. interesting to have the views of such a 
distinguished Electrical Engineer as 
Col. R. E. Crompton on the subject of the prospects of the 


Government scheme resulting in the national benefits which its 
sponsors have promised. An article contributed to ‘‘ The En- 
gineer ’? by him commences with almost a touch of sarcasm. 
‘When,’’ he says, “‘ the Prime Minister stated that he was 


about to introduce a Bill which would cheapen electric supply, 
and put it in the power of the humblest to have all its ad- 
vantages, we who had devoted our lives to developing elec- 
trical energy felt complimented and pleased.’’ In his opinion, 
the Bill dwells far too much on the advantages of using fewer 
large generating stations interconnected by what is called the 
grid, which will make great reductions in the generating cost. 
Although it is undoubtedly true that from the nature of things 
both the private companies and local authorities who have 
established a large number of local generating stations of small 
size have been compelled to charge what appears to be a high 
price to the user, this is not chiefly due to high generating cost, 
but in most cases to the character of the demand, which up to 
the present has been so largely for lighting.- It follows that the 
overhead charges, which must be met, whether the scale of pro- 
duction is small or large, have to be divided over a compara- 
tively small number of hours of use per annum . It is ths low 
load factor, common to all the smaller distributing centres, 
where supply is mainly for lighting, that entails a high price— 
in fact, a price prohibitive to any but the wealthier classes. 
Wherever in England and Scotland it has been found possible to 
reduce the total cost and hence the price to the consumer to a 
low figure, it will be found that this is in the districts where 
power is extensively used for industrial purposes; and there the 
average price charged for lighting and power is already as low 
as in any country in the world where electrical energy is ob- 
tained from coal. When the Bill was introduced, the enthusiasts 
believed that the Government would give aid to supplying the 
‘ural districts of England at a cheap rate. There is no sign of 
this in the Bill as it now stands. The authority which is to be 
set up has no power to assist this rural development, however 
much it may desire to do so. It is only authorized to raise 
money for improving or enlarging existing generating centres, 
and making them more efficient as such, and to add on to the 
cost of generation that of constructing and maimtaining a vast 
system of interconnecting mains, ‘‘ about which none of us 
have sufficient information to enable us to say whether the 
overhead charges on these interconnecting mains will not in- 
crease rather than lower the selling price.’? Another point 
made by Col. Crompton is that in the Bill not a word is said 
about the incidence of local taxation. The works of most of the 
London Companies are assessed in such a manner that the 
charge for rates, worked out per unit sold, is in many cases 
higher than the present coal Bill. 





NOTES ON NEW BOOKS. 


“HOME FIRES WITHOUT SMOKE.’’* 


This excellent book, edited by Cyril Elliot and Marian Fitz- 

gerald, is divided into four chapters, each dealing with a 
particular aspect of the problem of smoke abolition. In the 
irst chapter, written by Dr. Margaret Fishenden, the proper 
use of solid fuels—particularly, of course, smokeless fuels—is 
discussed. Chapter II. is by F. W. Goodenough, C.B.E., and 
has as its title ‘‘ Gas in Relation to Smoke Prevention ;’’ and 
the next is concerned with electricity, and is contributed by 
Fr. H, Masters, O.B.E., with an introduction by C. Haslett. 
the final chapter, by Sydney M. Bushell and Catherine Gordon, 
tackles the problem from the housewife’s point of view. All 
these contributors are experts, and well fitted by experience to 
pronounce authoritative opinions. 

There is a foreword to the volume by Sir Napier Shaw, who 
appears to be unduly perplexed as to how gas-works practice 
can afford an adequate solution to the evil of smoke. He tells 
us that about forty million tons of coal are burned in domestic 
ireplaces every year, and that if this enormous quantity was 
carbonized at the gas-works, there would be an enormous sur- 
plus of gas. He goes so far as to say that ‘‘ it will take a 
hero as man of gas to tell us how to do it (i.e., dispose of it), 
lor one cannot sell gas over the counter in paper bags.’? Of 
course, there is no need to replace entirely by solid fuel of a 
smokeless nature the forty million tons of coal now burned in 
the home. Gas, as its use becomes more extensive, is bound 
to be cheaper; and the domestic work now performed by coal 
will be divided between gas and coke. Probably less than half 
the forty million tons of coal now consumed in the raw state 
Would, if split up into gas and coke—and this division, thanks 
‘© complete gasification, steaming, &c., can be in any desired 
Proportions—fill the bill and help to conserve the national fuel 
'esources. We will indulge for a moment in a few figures. A 
‘on of coal, when burned in the domestic grate, is good for 
’ million B.Th.U. of useful heating. The same ton, if sub- 
ected to complete gasification, would yield about 20 million 
B.Th.U. Of this, at least 14 million B.Th.U. would be useful 


heatine : : 
Neating. In other words, it would be necessary to gasify only 

* “Home Fires without Smoke,"’ edited by C. Elliot and M. Fitzgerald. 
Published | 


oy Ernest Benu, Ltd. ; price, 3s. 6d. net, 


10 cwt. of coal to obtain the same heating effects, through gas, 
as are obtained by burning 1 ton of coal in the raw state. 
Hence we see no necessity for a hero if the gas is sold cheaply. 

In the first chapter Dr. Fishenden expresses surprise that the 
use of gas coke for domestic heating in the open hearth has not 
become more general. If, she says, householders could be in- 
duced to give it a fair trial in their sitting-room grates, there 
is little doubt that many of them would adopt it permanently. 
It has a relatively high efficiency, is relatively cheap, and emits 
no smoke. Dr. Fishenden remarks that, in open ranges, such 
as those commonly used in Lancashire and Yorkshire, if the 
fire bed extends below the bottom of the oven, coke is as effi- 
cient as coal for cooking purposes. Indeed, coke often behaves 
satisfactorily for oven heating in open ranges when the fire bed 
does not exténd below the oven, and when advantage is not 
taken of direct radiation from the fuel. It frequently also 
heats the water in the saddle boiler behind such ranges as well 
as, or better than, coal. ‘‘ Thus,’’ she maintains, ‘‘ in numer- 
ous kitchens coke could be substituted for coal with consider- 
able advantage to the user, who would thereby be saved from 
the inconvenience of frequent chimney sweeping, and would be 
contributing towards the elimination of smoke and fog.” 

In Chapter II. the author mentions as one of the necessary 
properties of any substitute for coal that of reliability. In this 
connection he records the interesting fact that the largest 
undertaking in the world—the Gas Light and Coke Company 
has supplied gas since 1812 without a single failure. After 
reading this admirably written chapter, one is once again im- 
pressed by the fact that the claims of gas need no overstate- 
ment. 

In ‘‘ Electricity and Smoke Prevention ’’—Chapter I11.—Mr. 
Masters contends that ‘electricity for a particular purpose may 
release as useful work the whole of the energy registered on 
the meter.”? The “‘ 100 p.ct. claim ”’ is, of course, a fallacy. 
If we were compiling a dictionary, we should define the term 
optimist as a man who expects to obtain 100 p.ct. efficiency 
from an electric appliance, and the term scientist as a man 
who realizes that he will not get this 100 p.ct. Electricity is 
an essential to modern existence; but this does not imply that 
it has no fault. Electricians would be wise to bear in mind 
that, if their milkman told them that the milk he supplied was 
very old brandy, they would not drink more milk, 
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RESEARCH WORK AT BIRMINGHAM UNIVERSITY. 


A coal treatment laboratory for research of a varied kind 
(much of it of direct interest.to the chemist and chemical engi- 
neer), which represents an important addition to the Mining 
Department of the Birmingham University, was formally 
opened by Viscount Chelmsford, Chairman of the Central Com- 
mittee of the Miners’ Welfare Fund, on Thursday, Nov. 25° 
Sir Gilbert Barling, Bart. (Vice-Chancellor of the University), 
presided; and among those present were Colonel Lane-Fox, 
M.P. (Secretary for Mines), Prof. K. Neville Moss (Head of 
the University Mining Department), Prof. J. S. Haldane, Mr. 
Frank Hodges (International Miners’ Federation), and several 
members of the National Fuel and Power Committee. 

The laboratory, which has to do largely with coal treatment, 
has been inaugurated to enable the Mining Department of the 
University to extend its research activities into that side of 
mining technology embracing operations of grading, cleaning, 
and classifying the raw product. Funds amounting to 49400 
have been provided for the construction and equipment of the 
laboratory by the Miners’ Welfare Fund. The utilization of 
cleaned smalls will be studied in a briquette plant, where ex- 
periments will be made in blending coals, on the variation of 
pressure and its effects on briquette coherence, and the suita-. 
bility of different binding agents. Laboratory research upon 
colloidal fuel (a mixture of powdered coal and fuel oil) will be 
carried out; and if a suitable process can be devised, experi- 
mental plant will be erected in conjunction with the existing 
boiler plant. 

The equipment includes a pulverized fuel plant. Coal to be 
used in this unit is delivered into a bucket elevator at. yard 
level, and raised to a storage bin on the roof of the laboratory. 
It is drawn from this into a dryer heated by boiler flue gases, 
and, when moisture has been sufficiently reduced, passes over 


—— 


a magnetic separator to the pulverizing mill. The latter re. 
duces the coal to a fine dust, which can be handled almost as 
a fluid. The dust is passed to a weighing machine, and thence 
to a special pump, which elevates it to the pulverized cox! bin, 
From this it is fed automatically to the burners of the boi'er, 
This arrangement has several disadvantages; and it is pro. 
posed to change the order of operations by rearranging th¢ 
plant. 

Combustion conditions are continuously recorded by 4 
‘* Duplex-Mono ”? CO, and CO recorder mounted on an instru. 
ment panel, which also carries a Kent flow meter recording 
on achart the steam output from the boiler. Provision is made 
for metering the water supply to the boiler. An optical pyro. 
meter is available for measuring furnace temperatures, and a 
recording pyrometer is mounted on the instrument board for 
measuring the temperature of the flue gases at different points, 
Complete data may thus be obtained for an exhaustive series 
of tests on the utilization ot powdered fuel in a boiler of 
modern design. 

A plant has been designed to produce rectangular briquettes 
from coal of 3} in. and downwards. The coal and _ binding 
material are intimately mixed on a concrete floor, and then 
loaded into a small elevator. This discharges into a vertical 
heater in which steam is passed through the mixture, to softer 
the binder. The semi-plastic material is then fed to a press, 
where it is subjected to heavy pressure. The finished briqu. 
ettes are automatically pushed from the moulds on to a belt 
conveyor, where they cool down sufficiently to allow of stack. 
ing them at the further end. The pressure to which the 
briquette is subjected may be varied by adjusting the press, so 
that coherence tests may be performed and the best pressure 
ascertained for any sample of raw material. 





JOINT COUNCIL OF THE JUNIOR GAS 
ASSOCIATIONS. 


A meeting of the British Junior Gas Associations Joint 
Council was held in Manchester, on Nov. 24, under the Chair- 
manship of Mr. W. H. Barterssy, the President of the Man- 
chester and District Association. 
Messrs. A. Broadbent, Leonard Lacey, and W. L. Westbrook 
(London and Southern Association); F. B. Smail, J. Alsop, 
and I. H. Massey (Manchester and District Association); C. 
F. Tooby, H. R. Hems, and W. L. S. Spinks (Midland Asso- 
ciation); T. V. Blake (Wales and Monmouthshire Associa- 
tion); S. T. Musgrove, C. H. Chester, and H. Wilde (York- 
shire Association) ; ‘T. B. Armitage, and G. C. Gunston (West- 
ern Association); and B. J. Bell, Hon. Secretary and Treasurer 
of the Joint Council. 

The CnatrRMAN, on behalf of the Manchester Association, 
welcomed the delegates, and mentioned that they had two 
gentlemen present from the recently formed Western 
ciation. 

The formal business of the meeting was then proceeded 
with. The minutes of the last meeting were duly confirmed, 
and Secretary’s report and balance-sheet read and adopted. 
In the absence of Mr. J. Bridge, one of the Council’s repre- 
sentatives on the Advisory Board, Mr. W. J. PickerinG read 
the joint report of the work done since the last meeting. A 
spirited discussion followed, in which the Education Scheme 
of the Institution of Gas Engineers was reviewed, and 
several points were raised, including the recent correspond- 
ence in the ‘* Gas JOURNAL.”’ 

The facts elucidated were duly noted by Mr. Pickering, who 
promised to bring forward the matter at an early opportu- 
nity. 

A vote of thanks was passed to Mr. Bridge and: Mr. Picker- 
ing for the valuable work they have done for education in 
general, and for their services to the Joint Council in parti- 
cular; and they were unanimously asked to continue their 
work as representatives of the Joint Council. 

The application of the Western Junior Association for affili- 
ation to the Joint Council was received, and pleasure expressed 
at the formation of the new body. Mr. Gunston gave a 
résumé of the activities of that Association up to the pre- 
sent; and on the motion of Mr. BROADBENT, seconded by Mr. 
Atsop, the request for affiliation was unanimously granted. 

Mr. BROADBENT reported an alteration of the rules of the 
London and Southern Association, which brought the quali- 
fications for membership into line with the requirements of 
the Education Scheme. 

The alteration was duly accepted by the Joint Council, 
though it was pointed out that the London and Southern Asso- 
ciation were fortunate in being able to insist upon such high 
qua‘ification for membership, as in other districts it would 
have a deleterious effect. Several of the Associations catered 


The delegates present were : 


Asso- 


for men in the industry who did not possess such high quali- 
fications; and it was agreed that no attempt should be made 
to adopt eliminating clauses generally. 

Other items On the agenda included questions regarding 
Press reports, life membership, and important domestic matters 
brought forward by the Associations. 

At the conclusion, a hearty vote of thanks was accorded 
the Chairman for his admirable conduct at the meeting, and 
also for auditing the Joint Council accounts; and the Man. 
chester Association were congratulated upon, and thanked for, 
the admirable arrangements they had made, and the hospi- 
tality extended to members on the occasion of the visit. With 
this vote, the names of Mr. Alsop and Mr. Massey were 
coupled, 

Mr. Toosy, on behalf of the Midland Association, extended 
an invitation for the next meeting to be held in Birmingham; 
and this was agreed to. 


MIDLAND ASSOCIATION OF GAS ENGINEERS 
AND MANAGERS. 


A meeting of the Association was held at the Grand Hotel, 
Birmingham, last Thursday—Mr. F. C. 
(the President), in the chair. The meeting was convened for 
the purpose of transacting certain formal business; general 
meetings having been abandoned, owing to coal strike con- 
ditions. 

Reference was made to the death of Mr. J. S. 
Stratford-on-Avon, a_ highly 
many years’ standing. 

Members were unanimous in re-electing all 
further twelve months. 

President.—Mr. F. C. Briggs, of Dudley. 

Vice-President.—Mr. W. G. S. Cranmer, of Willenhall. 

The following were duly elected to membership : 

Mr. Alfred J. Gould, of Kington. 

Mr. Arthur Reg. Jubb, of Melton Mowbray. 

Mr. Jno. H. Paterson, of Ludlow. , 

Certificates were presented to successful candidates in the 
Higher Grade Examinations in Gas Engineering and as 
Supply : 

Mr. F. C. Sylvester, of West Bromwich 

Engineering, with distinction. 
Mr. J. R. Taylor, of Coseley—First Class, Gas Engineering. 
Mr. J. E. V. Caesar, of King’s Norton—Second Class, Gas 





Brices, of Dudley 


Cranmer, ol 
respected honorary member ol 


officers for a 


First Class, Gas 


Supply. : 
Mr. F. L. Atkin, of King’s Norton—Second Class, Gas 5up- 
ply. 
The PRESIDENT, in presenting the Certificates, congratu- 


lated the recipients on their success, and in some interesting 
remarks spoke of the standard he would like to see attained 
and recognized in the gas profession in the near future, 
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FURTHER PAPERS AT THE TAR CONFERENCE. 
COLLEGE OF TECHNOLOGY, MANCHESTER—NOV. 26. 


[For report of proceedings at the Afternoon and Evening Sessions, see last week’s issue of the ‘‘ Journal.”} 


Prof. ARTHUR SMITHELLS, F.R.S., Chairman of the Fuel Section of the Society of Chemical Industry, 
presided at the morning session, when the papers read and discussed included the two from which the 


following extracts are taken. 


In addition to these, two papers were presented by Mr. H. M. Spiers, M A., 


B.Sc, F I.C., of the Research Section of the Woodall-Duckham Companies—one on “ The Variation of 
the Hutchinson Consistency of Tars with Temperature,” and the other on “The Consistency of ‘ Bitumen 
Mixtures.’ ” 


A STUDY OF THE TARS AND OILS PRODUCED FROM 
COAL.—PART II. 
By F. S. Sinnatt, J. G. Kine, and W. H. LINNELL. 
[ Extract. ] 
The main object of this paper is to put on record the present 
stage of the investigations in which we are directly interested. 
These investigations consist broadly of the determination of 


the effect on the composition of low-temperature tar of the 
nature of the process of carbonization and of the coal used. 





JNFLUENCE OF ‘TEMPERATURE. OF CARBONIZATION ON A MEDIUM 
CakING COAL. 

(1) The yield of tar increases to a maximum at 550° C., 
and then decreases steadily. The yield at this temperature is 
17°65 gallons per ton of coal, and 67°7 p.ct. of that obtained 
in the Gray-King assay. 

(2) The net yield of aqueous distillate, excluding that derived 
from the moisture contained in the coal, increases at first, 
and then remains approximately constant. 

(3) The specific gravity of the tar increases steadily with 
increasing temperature of carbonization, but above 550° the 
increase appears to be accelerated. 

There appears to be definite evidence of the fact that an 
external carbonizing temperature of 550° is a critical one in 
the carbonization of this coal. Though it cannot be said 
that the products obtained up to this point. are ‘‘ primary ”’ 


ones, there is reason to believe that above 550° secondary de- | 


composition begins with the effect of increasing the gas yield 
at the expense of the tar, the latter becoming denser and more 
viscous. 

In the detailed examination of the series of tars, it was 
found that definite changes in character could be detected in 
the tars produced above 550°. 


TREND OF MAJOR VARIATIONS. 


(1) The lighter fractions, up to 230°, increase in amount to 
a maximum at a carbonizing temperature of 500°. Above 
500° they decrease, at first rapidly and later more slowly. 

(2) The middle fraction (234° to 277°) increases rapidly 
in amount to a maximum at the same temperature, and 
then decreases. 

(3) The corresponding variations, viewed as percentages of 
the tar, are not so marked. 

(4) The amount of the highest fraction increases even 
more rapidly than the middle fraction, but does not reach a 
maximum before a carbonizing temperature of 550°. 

(5) The above changes are accompanied by continuous in- 
creases in the amount of pitch, but with a marked acceleration 
in pitch formation as the carbonizing temperature rises from 
500° to 550°. In this connection it may be stated that the 
distillation of each tar was continued “up to the point where 
ecomposition commenced. The point at which this occurred 
with the goo° tar was 345°; and with the 650° and 700° tars, 
325° and 330° respectively. ‘The remaining tars were’ dis- 
tilled to 360°. 

The evidence obtained during the carbonization of the coal 
pointed to the fact that 550° was a critical temperature; but 
from the preliminary examination of the tar, it would seem 
that the changes detected had already commenced at 500°. 


DISTILLATION FRACTIONS. 


The weights of the fractions obtained by the distillation of 
(a) the crude oils, (b) the neutral oils, and (c) the saturated 
oils may be summarized as follows : 

(1) The removal of the relatively large proportion of phenols 
from the middle fractions increases the proportion of the 
lighter fraction in the neutral and saturated oils. The effect 
's sunilar for all the oils; and the middle fractions are corre- 
spondingly reduced. 

(2) The residues remaining after the final temperature of 
354° is reached are approximately the same in each case for 
the crude and neutral oils. The proportions are about 5 p.ct. 
and 9 p.ct. for the 400° and 450° oils, rising to a maximum 
of about 15 p.ct. for the 550° and 600°, and decreasing again to 
9 pct. and § p.ct. for the 650° and 700° oils. The residue 
obtained when the saturated oils are distilled is considerably 
Steater, but shows the same variations, rising from 16 p.ct. 
fy the 400° oil to a maximum of 30 p.ct. in the 600° oil, and 
alling again to 20 p.ct. in the 700° oil. 





These variations again point to the fact that 550° to 600° is 

a critical carbonizing temperature. 
HYDROGENATION OF COAL. 

The study of the liquid products obtained by the hydrogena- 
tion of coal has not yet been brought ito a stage when any 
complete results may be published. -The experiments in the 
small-scale plant have been continued. It is certain that from 
50 to 60 p.ct. of our average British. bituminous coal may be 
converted into liquid hydrocarbons, while about 15 to 20 
p.ct. is converted into gas, and about: 1o p.ct. of solid organic 
matter remains as a residue. 

_ The light oil contains benzene, toluene, and xylene, and 
in this respect differs markedly from those produced by low- 
temperature carbonization. 


Mr. SINNATT, in some additional remarks, suggested that 
the interest shown in. the subject of tar was. a clear 
indication that. it would be necessary to have a Tar 
Section of the Fuel Section of the Society of Chemical 
Industry. Speaking with regard to the investigation of 


which details are given in the paper, he ‘said that half 
of the investigation was being carried out at the Chemical 
Research. Laboratories at ‘Teddington, under. Prof. G. T. 
Morgan, who had charge of the chémical aspects of the 
problem, while the more practical aspects were being dealt 
with at the Fuel Research Station at Greenwich. The plan 
adopted. was to take 200 lbs. as the unit of coal carbonized, 
as it was thought, under uniform conditions; and the tests 
were repeated to trv to get increasing quantities of tar. Car- 
bonization was carried out in a special retort at the Fuel Re- 
search Station; and while it was believed that the general 
details were sound, he would welcome criticism. Regarding 
the yields of the products, he called special attention to two 
temperatures of carbonization—namely, 500° and 550° C. It 
appeared that something vital happened to the medium caking 
coal at 550° C.. The expression ‘* aqueous distillate ’? had been 
used in the paper, for a particular reason. In the first instance, 
it was thought that ‘‘ ammonia liquor ’’ should be used, be- 
cause most gas-works people employed this term. But the 
first ‘three distillates were strongly acid, and consequently 
could not well be called ammonia liquor. Between 500° and 
550° C. there seemed to be a point where the liquid became 
neutral. The acid was hydrochloric; and this fact was of 
interest, because it must influence the people who were con- 
structing plant as to the kind of metal they would use if the 
temperature of carbonization predominating in their principal 
systems lay below 500° C. The liquid at 450° C. contained a 
considerable percentage of iron dissolved from the condensing 
system at the Fuel Research Station. 

With regard to the solid product obtained, the aim of the 
process was to make a robust smokeless fuel. The product 
at 400° C. was a robust coke; but as the temperature rose, 
it increased in strength, and this was an important commer- 
cial factor. At 7oo° C. the coke showed internal fracture 
i.e., instead of being a solid piece from the retort, it came 
out broken. 

The pitch, which was of great interest, showed remark- 
able changes; and it was desirable to emphasize one parti- 
cular feature—namely, that at a temperature of about 600° 
to 650° C., the pitch produced on distillation was extremely 
brittle. This was rather a difficult term to define; but when 
the pitch was run out of the still into trays, and allowed to 
stand, it burst open, and could be crumbled to an extremely 
fine powder in the hand. The pitch became more and more 
plastic as the temperature went up, and it became increas- 
ingly robust as the temperature decreased. At 600° to 650°, it 
was fragile. This temperature had been used widely in 
systems of low-temperature carbonization; and the general 
impression was that pitch from low-temperature carboniza- 
tion was brittle, and therefore useless. It appeared from the 
results given in the paper, however, that the authors had 
found a critical value for carbonizing temperatures, which 
was unsuitable. 


A PLEA FOR STANDARDIZATION OF ANALYTICAL 
METHODS IN COAL TAR PRODUCTS 
SPECIFICATIONS. 

By W. Gorpon Apam, B.A., M.I.Chem.E. 
Although the desirability of rigidly standardizing the 
methods. of analysis of metallic and inorganic produets may 
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be debatable, its necessity can hardly be denied in the case 
of organic commercial products, the valuation ef which is 
almost invariably carried out by the observation of physical 
properties rather than by true chemical analysis. This has 
been recognized in the petroleum industry; but unfortunately 
few methods of testing coai tar products are properly stand- 
ardized. Many of the large buyers have their own speci- 
fications, often many years old; and the situation is further 
complicated by the fact that two of the principal products— 
viz., creosote oil and pitch—are largely exported. 

The four chief methods employed in the examination of 
coal tar products are the observation of (a) boiling points or 
distillation ranges; (b) crystallization or setting points; (c) 
melting or softening points; and (d) specific gravity—the 
determination of this property calling for no comment. 

In some few cases fractionation is used, while in others 
e.g., the determination of m-cresol and anthracene—true analy- 
tical methods are employed. For many years the vessel 
universally adopted for the determination of boiling points and 
distiliation ranges was a glass retort fitted with a thermo- 
meter, the bottom of the bulb of which was placed sat a speci- 
fied short distance (g to 4 in.) from the bottom of the retort. 
With volatile liquids, such as benzole, toluole, &c., a water- 
cooled Liebig’s condenser was connected to the retort; with 
products such as creosote, the neck of the retort was the only 
condensing arrangement used. Throughout the whole of the 
distillation, the thermometer bulb remained immersed in the 
liquid. 

The use of retorts is open to very grave criticism. They 
are difficult vessels to blow to standard size or shape; and 
it is suggested that this form of apparatus should be dis- 
carded, the vessel to be used being a standard distiliing 
flask. To facilitate matters, the standard Engler flask used 
in the petroleum industry, and adopted to some extent by 
the “ B.E.S.A.,’’ might well be used. Other matters re- 
quiring attention are the methods of heating and the ther- 
mometers employed. Different methods of supporting the 
distillation vessel are in use—e.g., wire gauze, uralite, 
asbestos, &c.—variation of which will be found to have an 
appreciable effect on distillation range; and it is suggested 
that all heating should be done by means of a small naked 
flame, no wire gauze or other support to the bottom of the 
flask being used. 

It is further suggested that in all cases where water is 
simply an adventitious impurity—such as with benzole, creo- 
sote, green oil, &c.—the distillation should be carried out on 
the dried sample, the percentage of water in the product being 
separately determined. Experience has shown that the size 
of thermometer bulb, material of the stem, &c., cause 
variation in readings; and it is suggested that for each range 
of temperature a standard type of thermometer should be 
specified. The amount of correction for exposed stem for 
temperatures above 200° C. is considerable; but it will be 
found that specifications often make no mention of. this 
point. It is evident that the use of a standard flask giving a 
standard immersion of thermometer stem will facilitate more 
correct reading of the thermometer. 

Sampling, no less than testing, requires standardizing, and 
it is essential that definite methods of sampling coal tar pro- 
ducts should be laid down, although it must be admitted that 
in certain cases—e.g., pitch—there are many difficulties to 
be overcome. 

The greater part of the road tar manufactured is examined 
according to the Ministry of Transport specification, in which 
analytical details are reasonably closely defined. The material 
of the flask should, however, be restricted to glass, and the 
quantity distilled might be more closely specified. A metal 
flask has been employed by some chemists, but has been 
found to give different results from those obtained with glass. 
No mention is made in the specification as to the correction 
of the thermometers for exposed stem. The type of ther- 
mometer should be specified explicitly; for, as above stated, 
at 270° and 300° C. the corrections for exposed stem are con- 
siderable. 

It has to be recognized that many methods of testing these 
materials in different countries have been in use many years; 
and all existing records would be of little value if entirely 
new methods were universally adopted. We should, there- 
fore, standardize existing methods, rather than introduce 
entirely new ones. 

Discussion. 


Prof. G. T. MorGan, who opened the discussion, said that reference 
had been made by Mr. Sinnatt to the collaboration now going on 
between the Fuel Research Station and the Chemical Research 
Laboratory at Teddington. The work at Teddington had only been 
in progress for about ten months, and at present only a small staff 
was available. The pure chemical work was being carried out by 
Dr. Pratt, and the bio-chemical side of it by Dr. Barnes. Investiga- 
tion had so far been confined to the higher fractions of the oils from 
the tars. With reference to the major constituents, attention had 
been directed to the phenolic substances, which were evidently com- 
plicated, because, in addition to such simple substances as the cresols 
and xylonols, there were phenols of unknown constitution. 

Mr. T. WestrHorp (Works Chemist, Consett Iron Works) said 
that Mr. Adams had not dealt with one or two tests which were 





of extreme importance, particularly the test for rectification ol oil. 
Could Mr. Adams give them information on any important test other 
than the one now in use—namely, shaking with sulphuric acid? His 
own view was that such a test was anything but a measure of the 
degree of rectification for a satisfactory motor spirit. He was aware 
of a method which was said to be an improvement—and which he 
agreed was some improvement, but which in his opinion was not 
satisfactory—namely, Dr. Colman’s test, in which he used potas- 
sium permanganate to oxidize such substances as would oxidize, and 
found out how much oxygen had been used; this being taken as a 
comparative index of the degree of rectification. Another point of 
importance was the question of free sulphur; and he would like ine 
formation of how this free sulphur came to be present, and of a 
means of definitely measuring it. He was aware of Dr. Ormandy’s 
copper strip method; but this was certainly no true measure of thi 
free sulphur present in a motor spirit. 

Mr. BipputpH SmiraH (Coke Oven Manager, Messrs. Dorman, 
Long, & Co.), referring to a statement in Mr. Sinnatt S$ paper re gard- 
ing the disappearance of the paraffins from the oils obtained when 
coal was carbonized above 600°, said that some experiments which 
he himself had carried out a short time ago might throw light on 
the matter. He passed into the coke oven, through the charge oj 
carbonizing coal, a pipe by which he was able to draw out the 
vapours permeating the tar zone in the core of the charge. He ob- 
tained a mixture of oils and aqueous liquor in proportions varying 
according to the stage of the distillation itself or the proximity with 
which the plastic layers approached the point of extraction. The vils 
pvhen clarified, and separated from the liquor, were found to con- 
tain between 14 and 15 p.ct. of true paraffins, which were rectified. 
Seven liquid and six solid paraffins were isolated and identified ; and 
they ranged from nonane down to tricosane. If Mr. Sinnatt would 
carry his experiments further, he would find more than one paraftin 
wax. In his own case he had recovered six separate solid paraffin 
compounds. He had come to the conclusion that, in practically every 
kind of carbonizing chamber, with perhaps the exception of the con- 
tinuous vertical retort, carbonization proceeded from every face, so 
that the oils, in passing out of a charge of coal, had to pass through 
a zone of temperature higher than the point of origin. He had tried 
to find out exactly what the critical temperature was at which these 
oils decomposed. For this purpose he had taken a silica tube, closed 
at one end, and packed with small particles of graded coke. At the 
closed end was placed a small glass bomb filled with definite 
quantity of oils extracted by applying heat to the end of the tube, 
The bomb was broken, and the oils vaporized and passed through this 
mass of small coke, which was heated to various temperatures. Ii 
was found that, up to 550° C., while the oils were cracked, th 
products having perhaps a lower molecular structure, the paraffins, 
continued about the same percentage in the condensed vapours after 
they had run the gauntlet of the hot coke. Above 550° C., geass 
the paraffins rapidly disappeared. This seemed to confirm the work 
done by Mr. Sinnatt and his colleagues. 

Gray-Kinc TEs?. 

Dr. W.°B. Davipson said he wished to draw attention to the un- 
satisfactory nature of the Gray-King test for tars and tar oils ob- 
tained by low-temperature carbonization. The method of evaluating 
a coal for low-temperature carbonization was to carry out the test 
and deduct a matter of go p.ct. or so. On the face of it, this was 
not satisfactory. In his own experience with low-temperature car- 
bonization, when he got a new coal which had to be evaluated, ht 
did not think of applying this test. The test he adopted was = 
a much larger apparatus, which would give sufficient tar to ena le 
the distillation test to be made; and it was found that such a tent 
agreed much more closely with the works test carried out on = 
scale. It was also very necessary—and there was a good dea = 
ambiguity in the paper on the matter—that the light spirit in ~ 
gas made should be included in the total tar oils. There were - 
methods of low-temperature carbonization in which large a 
of light spirit were carried away in the gases—where —, or 
for example, was used. In order to give a proper view 0 “ 
several methods of carbonization at different temperatures, where ~~ 
gas volume made varied very much, the figures for tar oils preie 
be the gross figures; and this was the plan he adopted. The e 
way of carrying out the test was not in a large lead bath, but : 
a steel retort, annular in pattern, in which the molten lead had inne 
as well as outer contact with the retort. In these matters the fim 
and manner of carrying out the test were also very important, 4 
cause different results were obtained according to the speed, - 
Again, when distilling tar, it was sometimes found, no matter -— 
carefully the water was separated from the tar, that 10 or 15 = 
of water remained; and the figure obtained from such a distilla Hion 
was different from that secured when the tar was dry. or agpenye 
he suggested that the best method of distilling was not only ppl 
the water test separately, but to return the oils to the residua ai 
and then distil and get the fractions on the dry tar, where there a 
no water present. There was a kind of steam distillation _ ie 
former case which upset the figures. He congratulated the tec pe 
Chiefs of the Fuel Research Department on having been cape 08 
in bringing out a vertical retort which would satisfactorily - 
smokeless fuel in a uniform way and at a proper rate of speed. 


Work FOR THE FuEL SECTION. 


| 
Dr. H. G. Cotman said that the test of his, to which referenct ce 
been made, was not suggested as suitable for a motor spirit. —— 
devised for aromatic hydrocarbons which were being used pb 0 
sive and dye-works purposes, in which absence of all — boner 
pounds was desirable. What was wanted was a test which : ~ 
show the absence of all the gumming constituents, and — ys 
show the presence of the olefines. He had tried many times pF ot 
such a test, but frankly confessed he did not know of one = ih 
regard to Mr. Sinnatt’s paper, he wished to enter a plea to t ~” bo 
were doing tests of these oils to come to some agreement -* Pe 
he might call the proximate analysis of low-temperature, Ol!s- 
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present everyone was going on his own, and working by different 
methods; and-it would be a very great advantage, and enable a 
proper comparison of results to be made, if some standard method 
could be agreed upon. They had now reached a stage at which it 
should be possible for the Fuel Section to take up this matter. In this 
he would include co-operation in other countries, for if they could 
get a more or less international agreement it would be a great ad- 
vantage. This only referred to the first proximate analysis. To lay 
down standard detailed analyses would hinder, rather than help, be- 
cause these were in the nature of research work. With regard to 
Mr. Adam’s paper, he very heartily agreed that the lack of uni- 
formity in the tests now employed for commercial testing of coal tar 
products was most unsatisfactory. If a sample was sent to him, as 
a referee, the first thing he had to know was what method was 
specified for testing. If no method was agreed upon, it meant that 
the seller and the buyer had different ones; and many of these 
methods which had grown up were giving entirely wrong results 
from the commercial point of view. He hoped that, when some 
agreement was reached, they would in the great majority of cases 
reject the old method in this country of putting the thermometer 
in the liquid $ in. from the bottom of the retort, and that the ther- 
mometer would be placed in the vapour. In certain instances the 
placing of the thermometer in the liquid had led to more misunder- 
standing and more incorrect commercial results than had any othe: 
detail of these tests. 

Dr. T. H. Butter remarked that the importance of the aqueous 
distillate in tars was likely to be overlooked. In some cases it con- 
tained chlorides, chiefly in the form of ammonium chloride. This, 
when distilled in the tar, dtssociated at higher temperatures; and 
hydrochloric acid was formed. Corrosion of the still followed. As 
to the brittleness of pitch, he would like to give Mr. Sinnatt a word of 
warning. It was difficult to determine the brittleness of pitch, be- 
cause tar distilled under different conditions gave entirely different 
grades. Therefore, to say that when coal was carbonized under cer- 
tain conditions it would give a brittle pitch, and that under other 
conditions it would not, might be misleading. 


STANDARD ENGLER FLask. 

Mr. C. CHapMan (Provan Chemical Works, Glasgow), after com- 
plimenting Mr. Adam on his plea for standardization, said he dealt 
entirely with vertical retort tar, and realized the shortcomings of the 
tests generally current at the present moment. The greatest draw- 
back, in his opinion, was the continued use of the retort, which had 
come to be acknowledged as the emblem of the chemist, because no 





THE ‘*FUSION”’ 


There has been published by H.M. Stationery Office (Adastral 
House, Kingsway, W.C, 2) a report* of a test by the Director 
of Fuel Research on a ‘* Fusion ”’ rotary retort installed at the 
works of Electro-Bleach and By-Products, Ltd., of Cledford, 
Cheshire. The plant is one of the class in which the material 
is turned over during carbonization; and this type of retort 
tends to produce large oil yields, but is apt to give only a com- 
paratively small proportion of the solid residue in the form of 
lump coke, The actual unit tested was designed as an experi- 
mental plant, so that it could be used on a wide range of 
bituminous material. The nominal capacity of the plant— 
which was fitted neither with elevators and bunkers for the 
raw material nor with mechanical conveying arrangements for 
the solid residue, as would a commercial unit—was 5 tons a 
day. 

DESCRIPTION OF PLAN’. 

Without entering into detail, we will give a brief description 
of the plant. The retort, which is heated by the sensible heat 
of the gases from a coke-fired furnace, is a mild-steel lap- 
welded tube, 25 ft. long and 2 ft. 6 in. in diameter, rotating in 
a horizontal position within a heated brickwork chamber. It 
contains metal breakers, usually five in number, each about 
20 in. in diameter. These are not fixed in any way, and 
different types are used, depending on the nature of the material 
being carbonized. 

\ ring resting on eight steel rollers, four at each end, carried 
on spindles revolving in bearings, is fitted at each end of the 
retort tube, external to the heating chamber. The retort is 
(riven from the charging end by spur gearing, the source of 
power being a 2-H.p. motor. An automatic feeder, driven direct 
from the retort, is mounted at one end. Adjustment of this 
feeder ensures a uniform flow of material to the retort. 

A stationary chamber, into which all the products of car- 
bonization pass, is fixed at the discharge end of the retort. 
he lower part of this chamber forms a residue hopper with 
automatic discharge valve, maintaining a constant seal of spent 
material. A considerable amount of the heavier tar condenses, 
and runs to a seal pot. The condensed tar is removed inter- 
mittently by hand to a storage tank adjacent to the plant. The 
joint between the chamber and the rotating retort is made by a 
thin sheet-iron disc, the outer edges of which are fixed to the 
chamber. A ring is mounted on the inner circle, and is pressed 
by coach springs against a metal-reinforced asbestos- ring. 
mounted on the retort tube. The thin sheet-iron ring is made 
flexible by circular corrugations. 





* Price, gd. net. 
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drawing of a chemist in his den was complete without a retort. From 
his experience with vertical retort tar, however, he had found the 
retort unnecessary. For the last six years he had not used a retort 
in any shape or form, except in a very few instances where material 
had been bought by the retort test. He adopted entirely the standard 
Engler flask, with a vertical form of Liebig condenser with water on 
the inside. This gave entirely concordant results, and was much 
handier to use than the old-fashioned retort. In his last paragraph, 
Mr. Adam said that all the existing methods would be of little value 
if entirely new ones were adopted; but he could not agree with this. 
tHe had advised comparatively new methods for use in his own de- 
partment, in which the results obtained had to be correlated with thos: 
previously secured; and in every case a simple graph was obtainabl 
for the comparison. 
Brier Rep vies. 


The CHARMAN indicated that the authors would reply fully in 
writing. 

Mr. Sinnatt, in the course of a few remarks, said that Dr. David- 
son had criticized the Gray-King apparatus. He would reply that 
this test was simply a laboratory one. The work on oils described in 
the paper had been done on relatively large-scale tests of nothing less 
than 200 lbs. ; and 600 lbs. and more had been used. Everybody could 
shake hands with Dr. Colman on this question of having tests stan- 
dardized; and the appointment of a Committee in some form was 
probably the best way to deal with the matter. 

Mr. Apam said that reference had been made to the acid washing 

test, which was in universal use with various modifications. The 
subject was being investigated by the Research Committee of the 
National Benzole Association, who had a Joint Research Committee at 
Leeds University, he himself being Chairman. This matter had now 
been under investigation for two years, and had involved a large 
amount of work. The lines of the investigation were those mentioned 
that the olefines in motor spirit were good motor fuels, and ought 
not to be removed. It was hoped in due course to publish the results 
of that work, which at the moment looked very promising. The prob- 
lem of sulphur in benzole was dealt with fully in the National Benzole 
Association’s reports, as also was the origin of the free sulphur. He 
agreed with the statement that the results obtained on a small-scale 
in the laboratory or even on a semi-technical laboratory scale, as re- 
gards pitch, could not be related to the results produced in practice. 
He agreed with Dr. Colman and Mr. Sinnatt that some Committee 
should be formed to deal with standardization, in order that testing 
throughout the country could be put upon a proper basis. 


—_ 
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ROTARY RETORT. 


Report of a Test by the Director of Fuel Research. 


Gias and tar vapours leaving the chamber pass to a dust 
catcher, with a seal at the foot. The excess tar from this seal 
overflows to an adjacent tank, and from there is pumped to 
settling tanks. The gas and vapours next pass through a 
water-cooled tubular condenser, the light oil from which is 
separately collected. The gas then passes through a booster to 
a scrubbing plant, and subsequently through a meter to a 
2500 c.ft. holder. 

The coal used for the test, which was carried out in July, 
1925, was Welbeck cannel containing a small percentage (less 
than 10) of bituminous coal. With this material a throughput 
of 3°4 tons per day was maintained during the test. 


RESULTS OF INVESTIGATION. 


The residue recovered was 58°8 p.ct. of the coal charged, and 
contained 9°7 p.ct. of volatile matter. It was too small for use 
either in the furnace or for the production of producer gas fot 
heating the setting. With further pulverizing, it is stated, it 
would make a good pulverized fuel. 

The total yield of tar and oils collected was 50°23 gals. pet 
ton of coal carbonized, or 72°5 p.ct. of the assay yield (deter- 
mined in the Gray-King assay apparatus). This yield could, 
by the introduction of better arrangements at the discharge 
end, be increased to 54°41 gals., or 782 pict. The total pitch in 
this mixed tar was low, amounting to 29°9 p.ct., or 131°6 lbs. 
per ton of coal, 

The gas made was 31,800 c.ft. of 1070 B.Th.U. per c.ft. 
(gross), which is equivalent to 2740 c.ft., or 29°3 therms, pet 
ton of coal carbonized. 

The crude spirit (to 200° C.) obtained from the gas was 3°75 
gals. per ton of coal. In addition, a further 2°69 gals. of spirit 
were obtained by washing the first fraction of the tar. The 
report states that it may be fairly assumed ‘that, with proper 
refining, this spirit would be suitable for use as a motor fuel. 

The temperatures maintained in the retort chamber were 
steady during the period of the test. The maximum tempera- 
ture attained by the material carbonized was not in excess of 
550° C. By increasing the temperature to 600° C., the gas 
yield would rise to about 3100 c.ft. per ton of coal; but no 
greater yield of tar would be obtained. 

It is mentioned that the labour for running the plant was in 
excess of that which would normally be required. It is esti- 
mated that, working eight-hour shifts, three men, with an 
additional labourer on day-work only, would be ample for 
carrying out the necessary work each day, provided the mechani- 
cal devices referred to in the first paragraph of this article were 
installed. 
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INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE ON BITUMINOUS 


COAL. 


By G. M. Grit. 


The conference held in Pittsburgh from Nov. 15 to 18, with 
visits to works on the 1gth, has been an undoubted success. 
The papers were generally of a high order, and dealt ex- 
haustively for the most part with the subjects associated with 
coal and its utilization. All credit is due to Dr. Thomas S. 
Baker, the President of the Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
for his organization of the conference; and it should have far- 
reaching results. 

The principal papers were delivered in the Carnegie Music 
Hall—a large theatre capable of seating 2000 people. The 
stage was provided with three movable microphones; and sus- 
pended above the body of the hall were a group of five loud 
speakers for the ground floor, and two further ones for the 
gallery. As a consequence, speakers were heard distinctly 
from all parts of the building. The excellent seats of the 
modern theatre in all parts greatly increased one’s comfort, 
and had some share in keeping the percentage of attendance 
at a high figure. The idea of using a theatre for such a pur- 
pose impressed those present as being a very good one. No 
less than 1700 people attended the conference; and at times 
there must have been 1200 people in the hall. There was an 
atmosphere of enthusiasm and keen interest in the papers; and 
the audience comprised all grades of technical men and 
women, and others interested in the development of coal and 
its bye-products, gas, oil, and fuels generally. 

Dr, Baker made himself very popular with all the repre- 
sentatives from foreign countries—and there were many present 
and did not fail to keep them entertained in the evenings. 
At conferences of this kind the Information Desk, at which 
there are several well-informed persons to answer all kinds of 
questions and to assist those attending the meeting, is a 
well-established American system ; and it certainly made things 
easy for the stranger on this occasion. 

Many of the papers were read in other rooms of the College ; 
and at times there were three papers being delivered at the 
same time in different rooms. ‘The discussions were not very 
enlightening, and nearly the whole of the time was taken up in 
the presentation of the papers. It may be that the discussions 





suffered from the fact that the papers were not cir 
beforehand. 

Low-temperature carbonizing problems were fully t: 
and it is curious that, like so many in England, the Anx 
are giving this matter a great deal of attention, though with a 
somewhat different object. Their purpose is to develop « class 
of fuel which will take the place of the high-priced antliracite 
that is now used in the American domestic furnace—a large 


ulated 


ated; 


hicans 


| edition of the coke boilers now installed in many houses at 





home. The American domestic furnace is usually situated jn 
the basement, and is kept going night and day in the winter, 
supplying hot water for heating the house and for baths, wash- 
ing, &c. The only disability of coke for this purpose is that, 
being light, it needs stoking to a greater extent than anthracite, 
and proportionately to its increased bulk per pound. For the 
same reason, it is apt to burn itself out during the night; and 
then trouble is caused in relighting it. The low-tempcrature 
carbonization problem is therefore to make a heavier fuel per 
pound than coke, and one with more free-burning qualities, 
It greatly surprised us to see the amount of attention which is 
being given to this subject. 

It may be interesting to mention that the Carnegie Institut 
of Technology has over 5000 students, of which about 2400 ar 
whole-timers. The amount of attention which is being given 
to technical education in America has greatly increased of re- 
cent years; and the munificence of such men as Andrew Car- 
negie is undoubtedly bearing rich fruit. 

The five visits to works on Nov. 19 were full of interest. A 
large contingent went to the Claviton Bye-Products Coke Plant, 
of the Carnegie Steel Company, where 25,000 tons of coal are 
being carbonized per day, making a quantity of gas which 
would supply the whole of London and its suburbs. As to the 
social side, we were entertained to dinner by Dr. Baker on 
Nov. 15, and a large dinner was organized on Nov. 17. At 
both gatherings many interesting and amusing speeches were 
made. We were individually entertained in the truly hospitable 
American style; and all left at the end with the feeling that 
they had been kindly treated. 

The whole of the proceedings of the conference are to be 
published in one volume, at a cost of $7. 





NOTES ON SOME OF 


BRITISH RESEARCH ON FUEL UTILIZATION. 


By Dr. Crecit H, Lanper, Director of Fuel Research of the 
Department of Scientific and Industrial Research. 


The paper commences with a general survey of the activities 
of the various bodies in England who are dealing with the 
question of the pre-treatment of coal. It then goes on to dis- 
cuss, in much more detail, the work of the Fuel Research 
Board; the organization of the Department of Scientific and 
Industrial Research being described. Two lines of inquiry re- 
ferred to in the first report of the Board were: (1) A physical 
and chemical survey and classification of the coal seams in the 
various districts; and (2) an investigation of the practical pro- 
blems which must be solved if any large proportion of the raw 
fuel at present burned in its natural state is to be replaced by 
the various forms of fuel obtainable from coal by carbonization 
and gasification processes. The second line of inquiry involves 
a detailed study of carbonization in general, and of other pro- 
cesses suggested from time to time. Such problems cannot be 
finally solved by small-scale work in the laboratory. The de- 
velopment of any process from a laboratory to a works scale 
always presents difficulties; and in the class of work here in 
question the scale effect is pronounced and at present practically 
incalculable, owing to the complicated factors involved. For 
these reasons, a Fuel Research Station was erected (on the 
recommendation of the late Sir George Beilby, and to his de- 
signs), where trials could be carried out on units of full com- 
mercial size, but with the accuracy usually associated only with 
laboratory work. 


HiGH-TEMPERATURE CARBONIZATION. 


Shortly after appointment, the Board were asked to advise 
as to ‘ the most suitable composition and quality of gas and 
the minimum pressure at which it should be supplied, having 
regard to the desirability of economy in coal, the adequate re- 
covery of bye-products, and the purposes for which gas is now 
used.’’ The recommendations made were in the main em- 
bodied in the Gas Regulation Act of 1920, and included the 
adoption of the ‘‘ therm ”’ basis for charging for gas. This 
enabled gas undertakings to adopt the method of gas manu- 
facture most suitable to the local conditions in each case. To 


assist the industry in determining the most suitable method to 
adopt, many experiments have been carried out, using a num- 
ber of typical gas coals, on the results of various ways of 
For the purposes of these tests, a 


running vertical gas retorts. 
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setting of four commercial (high-temperature) gas retoris, of the 
continuously working vertical type, was installed. 

The experience and data obtained from these vertical retorts 
proved so valuable that it was decided to erect a setting of hori- 
zontal retorts to gain similar data in connection with this 
type. Before doing so, a large number of gas engineers were 
consulted; and, although such retorts have been in use for 
many years, the opinion was practically unanimous that many 
useful investigations could be carried out. 

Low-TEMPERATURE CARBONIZATION. 

The problem of carbonizing coal at low temperatures may be 
looked at from several aspects. For example, it may be that of 
finding a commercial outlet for some variety or grade of coal 
for which there is at present little demand. ‘The Fuel Research 
Board, however, must consider the problem on the supposition 
that a successful solution from the national point of view will 
result in carbonization products being used for domestic pur- 
poses almost to the exclusion of raw bituminous coal. In a 
normal year, some 35 to 4o million tons of bituminous coal are 
used in this way in Great Britain, and this among the more 
highly priced varieties of coal actually mined. If this coal is 
to be carbonized, it means that a high-priced raw material is 
used ; and as the coke can command little (if any) higher price 
than that of the raw coal, there is then no question of convert- 
ing a low-priced coal into a higher-priced coke. If, on the 
other hand, it were possible to use large quantities of the lower- 
priced coal, the product would displace some of the high-priced 
coal on the market, and the relative pit-head prices of the 
different grades of coal would of necessity be altered. In- 
cidentally, the gas produced by the carbonization of the domestic 
coal, together with the coal now carbonized in gas-works, 
would be more than is at present required as town gas, evel 
allowing for the comparatively small yield of gas at low tem- 
peratures. It follows that the carbonization costs must be kept 
very low, if any profit is to be made from the process carried 
out on a really national scale. It does not follow, however, 
that. the same necessarily applies to local developments in 
special circumstances. 

On the technical side, the requirements vary according to 
local conditions, the type of coal available, the use to be made 
of the coke, and the markets for the tar and gas. It would 
appear definite that the maximum tar yields can only be ob- 
tained when the volatiles given off from the coal are rapidly 
removed from the retort. If the vapours pass through a bulk 
of coal or coke, or pass along both sides of the retort, con 
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densation or decomposition takes place. Free passage of the 
vapours would seem essential; and a sweeping action by gas 
appears to aid the production and removal of the tar. On the 
other hand, if permanent gases are used for sweeping—especi- 
ally if they also provide the heat for carbonization—the amount 
of gas.to be dealt with by the condenser is increased, and larger 
condensers, working probably to a lower temperature, are 
necessary to recover the tar. If steam be used for this pur- 
pose, the cost of the steam may become serious. 

Work on carbonization of coal at ‘‘ low ”? temperatures has 
proceeded steadily at the Fuel Research Station since it was 
completed in 1919, 

In order that accurate information should be made available 
on the results obtained by other workers on the problem of 
jow-temperature carbonization, and their claims be thoroughly 
verified, the Department have undertaken to test full-size unit 
plants without charge for the services of the staff; the plants 
being worked by the owners under test conditions. No test is 
considered satisfactory unless the plant has worked steadily 
under test conditions for several days, and unless the material 
measured into the system agrees with the measured products 
leaving the system within about 1 p.ct. An “‘ assay ’’ ap- 
paratus was developed by Gray and King some years ago, and 
has been in constant use ever since, as the best available 
laboratory means of testing the coking qualities of a coal, and 
its probable yields when subjected to carbonization—especially 
low-temperature carbonization. The yields of tar are always 
greater in the ‘‘ assay ’”? apparatus than in a full-scale plant; 
and a comparison of the two yields, using the same coal, forms 
a convenient method of estimating the efficiency of a plant for 
the production of tar. 

It is unfortunate that some promoters of low-temperature 
carbonization systems do not appear to realize this scale effect, 
and quote for yields figures obtained in the laboratory, as if 
they had been secured on a plant of commercial size. In 
some cases, the necessity for steady continuous running is also 
overlooked. It is only after a plant has been running steadily 
for months that a true estimate of its technical possibilities can 
bé obtained ; and proof of satisfactory commercial working can 
only be secured by steady continuous working for some years. 


PRODUCTION OF Or. BY METHODS OTHER THAN CARBONIZATION. 


There are other methods of obtaining liquid fuels from coal 
than that of low-temperature carbonization. The Bergius pro- 
cess consists in subjecting powdered coal, mixed into a paste 
with heavy oil, to pressures of over 100 atmospheres and tem- 
peratures of over 400° C., in the presence of hydrogen. Small- 
scale experiments at the Fuel Research Station have shown 
that by this means a much higher yield of oils is obtainable 
from suitable coals than by any known process of carboniza- 
tion, even allowing for the coal expended on the power and 
heating requirements of the process. A strong British Syndi- 
cate has an option on the rights of the process for the British 
Empire, and is conducting experiments in conjunction with Dr. 
Bergius, to ascertain the possibilities of the process on a com- 
mercial scale. The technical difficulties of working at the 
temperatures and pressures involved are obviously great. In 
view of the importance to Great Britain of any process which 
will assist in increasing the oil supply, an agreement has been 
entered into with the British Syndicate, Dr. Bergius, and the 
interests now controlling the rights in the process. Under this 
ag eement, the Department contribute towards the cost of an 
e* perimental programme laid down by a Joint Committee on 
vhich they are represented, and in return obtain full informa- 
‘ion as to all results and the right to have a representative pre- 
sent at any time. An intermediate-scale continuously working 
plant is also being installed at the Fuel Research Station for 
their own experimental use. 

(he paper concludes with an account of much miscellaneous 
work heing carried out by the Board. 


TRANSFORMATION OF COAL INTO OIL BY MEANS OF 
HYDROGENATION. 
By Dr. Frrepricu Berctus. 

The conversion of coal into oil is more particularly a Euro- 
pean problem, owing to the scarcity of natural oil in Europe. 
In connection with the policy of conserving supplies of natural 
oil, however, it is also of interest to the United States. Of the 
three methods of obtaining oil from coal, one namely, de- 
structive distillation of the coal—is already well known; but the 
quantity of oil obtainable by this process is small in proportion 
to the amount of coke produced simultaneously, and the process 
is therefore only applicable within certain limits. 

A second method starts out from products of gasification of 
the coal—particularly water gas, from which alcohols and 
hydrocarbons can be produced synthetically by passing the gas, 
at either ordinary or high pressure, over suitable catalysts. 
At present this process is only likely to be successful com- 
mercially if restricted to the manufacture of methanol and pro- 
ducts of relatively high commercial value. The extremely care- 
ful purification which the gases must undergo prior to contact 
with the catalyst adds so greatly to the cost of the process that 
the ‘method is scarcely worth consideration as a means of pro- 
ducing cheap liquid fuels. 

The third method—the so-called Bergius process—is based on 
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the fact that, when coal is heated to 400°-500°, the compounds 
of high molecular weight of which the coal is composed are 
split up into smaller groups, which are capable, without the 
intervention of a catalyst, of combining with hydrogen to form 
saturated compounds. In this manner, a complex mixture of 
liquid hydrocarbons is formed—similar essentially to mineral 
oil—also, in smaller quantities, gas on the one hand and pitch- 
like products on the other. 

The fundamental reaction was observed as long ago as 1913; 
but the technical development of the process extended over 
nearly ten years. The main difficulties were encountered in 
attempting to render the process completely continuous. This 
requirement introduced many technical problems, in some cases 
of an entirely new character; but these problems can now be 
looked upon as solved. As an example, it was necessary to 
construct pumps which would be capable of forcing the coal 
continuously into reaction-vessels against a pressure of more 
than 200 atmospheres, 

To-day the liquefaction of coal is a fully developed technical 
process, producing not only oils of various qualities, but also 
ammonia, in larger quantities than are obtained by the de- 
structive distillation of coal. A special process has been de- 
veloped for the manufacture of the necessary hydrogen, at a 
sufficiently cheap rate, from the gaseous hydrocarbons pro- 
duced by the ‘‘ Bergin ’’ process. When possible, however, it is 
particularly advantageous to sell the ‘‘ Bergin ’’ gas, which has 
a very high calorific value, for domestic or industrial use, since 
the income from this source will at least cover the cost of 
manufacturing hydrogen from coke by one or other of the 
established processes. 

One ton of bituminous coal will yield an average of 140 
gallons of oil. Deducting the coal consumed in the process, 
the net yield is 104 gallons per ton of coal. Of this, 35 gallons 
consist of aromatic compounds, suitable for ‘‘ no knock ’’ motor 
fuel, and the remainder is gas oil, lubricating oil, and fuel oil, 
Except anthracite, nearly all grades of lignite and coal, especi- 
ally screenings, can be liquefied. Some millions of dollars and 
twelve years of research work were necessary to make the 
liquefaction of coal an economical success; but large plants 
now exist in Germany. 

It is obvious that the ‘‘ Bergin ’’ process can play a very 
important part in meeting the general industrial requirements 
of any country. 


COAL AND ITS MINERAL MATTER. 
By R. Lessine, Ph.D., &c. 


If it were not for the dead weight of their ash content, there 
is no reason why solid fuels should not give cven higher com- 
bustion efficiencies than liquid and gaseous fuels. Moreover, 
the ash-forming matter in coal, our principal solid fuel, affects 
its utilization in a number of ways other than in direct com- 
bustion; and it seems, therefore, important to devote more 
attention to the study of coal ash, valueless though it may be in 
itself, than it has received in the past. 

To appreciate the significance of mineral matter in the 
utilization of coal, its incidence, composition, and distribution, 
the manner of its occurrence during coal formation, and the 
mechanism of coal formation itself must be closely examined. 
The keynote of the work done during recent years in the in- 
vestigation of mineral matter is the characteristic association of 
certain inorganic compounds with each of the three or four 
principal groups of coal components. If the sub-division of 
banded bituminous coal into fusain, clarain, vitrain, and durain, 
proposed by Stopes and used by the majority of English coal 
research workers, is adopted, an examination of the ash of the 
four ingredients from one coal reveals considerable differences, 
in both amount and composition. The ash percentages ob- 
tained from the first coal examined—-Thick Seam, [lamstead 





Colliery, South Staffordshire—were : 
Fusain 15°59 
Durain 6°26 
Clarain 1°22 
Vitrain I'it 


The four ashes showed remarkable differences in colour and 
physical structure ; fusain ash being dark brownish grey, durain 
ash pale grey or white, clarain ash reddish-brown biscuit, and 
vitrain ash pale biscuit colour. 

For practical purposes, clarain and vitrain may be grouped 
and considered together—particularly since in vitrain—which 
on the strength of transparent sections had originally been re- 
garded devoid of morphological structure—cellular plant struc- 
ture, though much obliterated, has been discovered by ex- 
amining polished surfaces in reflected light. 

The clarain-vitrain fraction (in which clarain usually pre- 
ponderates) is that portion of coal having pronounced coking 
properties ; while a large durain content is indicative of a non- 
coking or feebly-coking fuel. Whether this disparity in coking 
propensities is, at least in part, due to differences in the ash 
percentage and in the chemical character of the ashes, remains 
as yet an open question; but these factors influence the coking 
properties to a degree not generally realized. 

Fusain, which is present in British coal to the extent of 
approximately 5 p.ct., contains widely varying percentages of 
ash of which the composition shows it is, in the main, the 
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residue of water which percolated the coal seam towards the 
final stages of coal formation, or after fusainization had made 
some plant remains sufficiently porous to absorb the salts dis- 
solved in this water. Fusain ash contains a large proportion 
of carbonates in which either lime or iron may predominate. 

The mineral matter contained in the four compounds forming 
the actual coal accounts for a comparatively small portion of 
ash found in commercial coal as-mined or marketed, amount- 
ing to about 3 p.ct. or less. 


Coat SAMPLING. 


The lack of homogeneity in the distribution of ash over a 
quantity of coal causes considerable difficulties in drawing 
samples from a cargo or consignment. The estimation of ash 
is probably the most important operation in the examination of 
coal for Commercial purposes. As the ash percentage varies 
with the size of lump or particle, and as there is segregation 
according to size taking place on loading coal or heaping it up, 
the ideal method of drawing samples would be to grade the 
bulk by screening, draw samples from each grade, and combine 
aliquot portions of each grade according to their contribution to 
the bulk. This method would be economically impossible with 
large consignments, but is worthy of consideration when deal- 
ing with the first bulk sample taken, for its further sampling 
and preparation for analysis. 

Satisfactory sampling of coal presents a problem of its own; 
and in view of the values of coal and. the world-wide com- 
mercial interests involved, it seems highly desirable that ap- 
propriate methods applicable to the various conditions met with 
should be adopted by international agreement. 


ScIENTIFIC CONTROL OF CoAL WASHING AND CLEANING 
PROCESSES. 


Most of the existing washing and cleaning processes and 
plants labour under the difficulty that they have not been con- 
ceived with a full appreciation of the true composition and 
distribution of mineral matter in coal, and that the existing 
knowledge of physical and colloidal chemistry concerning the 
phenomena involved is not yet applied to a sufficient extent. 
The full significance of the colloidal aspect of washery waters 
is not being grasped by the majority of designers and operators ; 
and intensive research in this direction would lead to greatly 
enhanced efficiency. 

During the last few years, however, greater attention has 
been given to these points, particularly in the direction of estab- 
lishing washability curves on the basis of float-and-sink tests, 
and of radiographic examination. 


INFLUENCE OF ASH. 


In the liquefaction of coal by hydrogenation, according to 
Bergius, an undue ash percentage in the coals treated adds 
enormously to the difficulties of design and maintenance of the 
high-pressure plant, particularly by the erosion of the inlet and 
outlet valves of the autoclaves, 

In direct combustion processes, which absorb by far the 
greatest bulk of all coal produced, the chemical composition of 
the ash-forming ingredients may often determine the behaviour 
of the fuel on the grate, and its heating efficiency ; for on it de- 
pends in its turn the fusibility or refractoriness of the ash. 
Fluxes—i.e., iron, alkaline earths, or alkalis—lower the melt- 
ing-point of the ash and produce clinkering, and hence clogging 
of fire bars or producer beds, inclusion of unburnt carbon, and 
difficulties of air admission to the fuel bed. A low percentage 
of fluxes avoids these troubles, and gives a ‘‘ clean ’”’ fire, and 
thorough aeration of the fuel bed. 

The ‘‘ melting ’’ point of coal ash has been investigated very 
closely, particularly by Fieldner and his collaborators, who have 
given special attention to the influence of an oxidizing or re- 
ducing atmosphere upon the fusibility test, inasmuch as it 
affects the melting-points of the oxides or silicates of iron. 

In view of the difference of ash composition in the four coal 
components and the extraneous minerals, a note of warning 
should be sounded—that the results of melting-point tests must 
be applied judiciously. For, as a result of the irregular Gis- 
tribution of ash-forming bodies over the mass of coal com- 
ponents and the extraneous minerals, conditions in practice are 
very different from those in tests on finely ground and homo- 
geneously mixed average samples. While, thus, a slag film of 
clarain ash or ankerite parting may not lower the fire stability 
of a lump of durain ash burned to a highly refractory firebrick, 
the fluxes in an ash of the same mean composition, ground and 
intimately mixed, would have a much more marked effect on 
the less fusible portions. 

Again, size of particle is of considerable importance; and as 
it increases, clinkering is promoted. The ash from powdered 
fuel approaches most nearly the condition of the melting-point 
test, at least at the point where it is collected, though while 
freely suspended in combustion gases each particle follows the 
melting-point laws fairly strictly. 


MinERAL MATTER IN THE CARBONIZING PROCESS. 


Our knowledge of the behaviour of the inorganic compounds 
in coal during the coking process is very restricted. The re- 
actions under its reducing conditions are bound to differ from 





those it undergoes in oxidizing combustion. Moreover, some of 
the compounds formed may react again when the hot coke pro. 
duced is cooled to ordinary temperature. 


INORGANIC COMPOUNDS AS CATALYSTS. 


The influence of mineral matter on carbonization and com. 
bustion, which I consider the chemically most important, scien. 
tifically most interesting, and practically most promising func. 
tion, is its capacity of directing catalytically the course of 
thermal decomposition of coal and other organic matter. For 
many years I have pressed for recognition of the part of 
catalysts which some inorganic substances play in the reactions 
involved, until recently -with most disappointing response from 
practical gas and coke-oven men. 

There is little room for doubt that some inorganic compounds 
influence the carbonizing mechanism. The remarkable quanti- 
tative variation in the yield of coke, according to the catalyst 
employed, is equalled, if not surpassed, by the extraordinary 
differences in physical characteristics of the coke specimens 
obtained. Further, as is shown by the results obtained with 
coal, the ratio of solid residue to volatile products can he ip. 
fluenced at will, as can be the properties of both. 

Last year some of this work was repeated by Marson and 
Cobb, to whom I had pointed out the necessity of considering 
the composition of the ash in all carbonizing experiments; and 
their results confirmed this view. 

They have recently further examined the influence of some 
catalysts on the physical properties of the coke, and particularly 
on its reactivity, to which I had called attention, by gasifying 
it in steam, and ascertaining the water gas equilibrium under 
definite experimental conditions. This work fully confirms the 
conclusions drawn from the previous investigations. 

_ The catalytic activity of certain ash constituents or additions 
is not restricted to the carbonizing process at high or low tem- 
perature, but also applies to combustion, whether carried to 
completion, as in industrial and domestic heating practice, or 
in the form of partial combustion, as in gas producers. 

_ The importance of catalysts is not likely to be of less account 
in the hydrogenation of coal, which will now probably emerge 
from the experimental stage to become a practical, commercial 
process. 

We are on the threshold of a new era in the utilization of 
coal; and the possibility foreshadowed of refining the natural 
product, of concentrating its intrinsic value, and of applying it 
in novel ways, is rapidly changing our conception of its 
potentialities, and is making us realize that we are witnessing 
the beginning of a revolution in the application of ou principal 
source of energy. 


INDUSTRIAL TRANSFORMATION OF BITUMINOUS 
COAL INTO ORGANIC TECHNICAL PRODUCTS. 
By General GrorGes Patarr. 

Considering bituminous coal as a complex colloidal sub- 
stance, the various processes for transforming this raw ma- 
terial into useful products are discussed. These include the 
extraction by Solvents, regulated oxidation, hydrogenation, 
and, finally, distillation at both high and low temperatures. 
Lhe utilization of the permanent gases produced by distillation, 
as well as the gases made from the coke, in the manufacture 
of ammonia and oxygenated organic compounds, is described. 
These new industrial organic products are then discussed. 


ALCOHOL SYNTHESIS AND THE GAS INDUSTRY. 


From the practical and industrial points of view, to the ex- 
clusion of other special considerations, the industry of the 
synthesis of alcohols would be placed in the most favourable 
position by associating it with the operation of a plant en- 
gaged in the production of coal gas for supplying a large city 
located in a coal mining district rich in bituminous coal. For 
example, if this plant were operating under the conditions that 
have been described for the Joliet plant of the Coal Products 
Manufacturing Company—that is, by a series of eight opera- 
tions of gasification, after which takes place the charging of 
2200 Ibs. of coal; each operation comprising two minutes for 
the air blast (blow run), 2°75 minutes for the injection of steam 
(50 p.ct. from below and 50 p.ct. from the top), and 0°25 minute 
of purging—the gas intended for the catalytic synthesis would 
be withdrawn only during the last three operations, and only 
during the period of the steam injection into the top of the 
gas generator, which would represent 12 to 15 p.ct. of the total 
production. There would thus likely be obtained a gas con- 
taining but very little methane and nitrogen, and one particu- 
larly suited for synthesis. As for the purging gases of the 
synthesis apparatus, they would be returned to the gas gene- 
rator during the early part of the steam blast, and would re- 
store to the gas make their high calorific power. 

Thus one would arrive at a very economical production that 
would correspond, according to calculations, to a net consump- 
tion of gas of 2°5 cub.m. per kg. of pure methyl alcohol and 
4°2 cub.m. per kg. of isobutyl alcohol, which represents a net 
consumption of raw coal that does not exceed 2 kg. per kg. 
of methyl alcohol and 3 kg. per kg. of isobutyl alcohol. At 
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ably reduced. The synthesis of alcohols appears, then, from 
this point of view, to be an adjunct to the manufacture of gas. 


INSTANTANEOUS CARBONIZATION OF 
CRUSHED COAL. 


By Atrrep H. Waite, University of Michigan. 


If coal crushed to pass a 20-mesh sieve is allowed to drop 
freely through a vertical retort heated to a rather low red. heat, 
it carbonizes to a very considerable degree in the fraction of a 
second required for it to fall 6 ft. or even a shorter distance. 
The coke thus produced is composed of individual particles with 
a porous, bubble-like structure. The amount of volatile mat- 
ter may be controlled by the size of the coal and the length and 
temperature of the retort. It pulverizes readily, and seems well 
adapted for use as powdered fuel. With some high-volatile 
coals, the removal of a portion of the volatile matter yields a 
semi-coke which gives a superior hard coke on destructive dis- 
tillation in mass by the usual. methods. The gas evolved as 
the coal falls through the retort does not have to filter through 
hot coke, and so is of uniform quality. 


ENGLISH DEVELOPMENTS IN CARBONIZATION OF COAL 
IN GAS-WORKS. 
By Grorrrey M. GILL. 


Notice of this paper (the reading of which was illustrated by 
seventy lantern slides) is held over, in view of the possibility of 
its publication by the author in book form. 


ECONOMIC ASPECTS OF THE CONVERSION OF COAL 
INTO SMOKELESS FUEL. 
By Dr. Horace C. Porter, of Philadelphia. 


Gas, semi-coke, and coke are smokeless fuels made from 
bituminous coal at a certain cost of conversion—not only a cost 
of operating and for plant investment, but one arising also from 
loss of total available heat in the products. It is necessary, 
therefore, to compensate these losses by an enhanced unit value 
in the products and bye-products, and establish a margin for 
profit and contingent expense. Unless investors can see a clear 
margin on paper of 15 p.ct. to 20 p.ct. on the invested capital to 
cover promotion and the risks of market uncertainty, inter- 
ruption of operations, price fluctuations, &c., they are unwilling 
to go far in laying out capital. Thé incentive presented by the 
products of low-temperature carbonization of coal has not yet 
reached such a margin. It may come when the public demands 
the virtues of these products, or when costs of conversion are 
brought lower. 

The use of gas as a domestic heating agent will grow rapidly 
as its price is reduced through suitable changes in rate struc- 
ture and quality standards, and the working of large central 
producing stations. 


THE SYNTHESIS OF PETROLEUM. 
By Dr. Franz Fiscner, of Mulheim-Ruhr. 


Concerning the hydrogenation of carbon monoxide, Dr. 
Fischer says: I and my collaborator, Dr. Tropsch, studied 
thoroughly the hydrogenation of carbon monoxide under 
high pressure. To avoid the easily occurring deposition of 
carbon by the so-called splitting of the carbon monoxide 
(2CO = C + CO,), we worked with a surplus of hydrogen. 
Alkalized iron proved to be the best contact substance. We 
obtained an oil consisting almost exclusively of higher alcohols, 
ketones, and aldehydes, besides some higher fatty acids. For 
brevity’s sake, we gave the name of ‘‘ Synthol ”’ to this mix- 
ture. With a surplus of hydrogen, no hydrocarbons, but ex. 
clusively products containing oxygen, appear. 

SYNTHESIS OF PETROLEUM HyDROCARBONS BY HYDROGENATION 
or Carson MONOXIDE AT ORDINARY PRESSURE. 

My collaborator, Dr. Tropsch, and I have been working to- 
gether for years in the domain of carbon monoxide in the most 
varied directions, and have finally found the way to produce 
from carbon monoxide and hydrogen, without use of pressure, 
the liquid and solid saturated hydrocarbons of the petroleum 
series. In this process there appear no compounds containing 
oxygen, while in the case of the pressure synthesis of carbon 
monoxide with a surplus of hydrogen, only products containing 
oxygen are made. The worries that many people cause them- 
selves with reference to the technical practicability of our 
synthesis do not oppress us. We solved the problem of the 
purification of technical gases in a simple manner; and the 
durability and possibility of regeneration of the contacts leaves 
nothing more to be wished. The fear has also been expressed 
that the apparatus would become too large if the work proceeded 
at atmospheric pressure. But from another side it has already 
been correctly pointed out that no one would think of perform- 
ing the cheaply working contact process for the production of 
sulphuric acid under higher pressure in order to get smaller 
tube diameters and smaller apparatus. : 

We have conducted experiments to see whether there might 
be any difference in regard to the results and in regard to the 
durability of the contacts, when we used alternately synthetic 
gas and technical water gas purified according to our method. 
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with carbon monoxide; the latter being generated by dropping 
formic acid into heated concentrated phosphoric acid, and 
washing. The result of these comparative experiments was 
excellent, since both kinds of gas acted exactly in the same 
manner, not only temporarily, but permanently. 

On the other hand, we determined that if the hydrogen sul- 
phide is removed from technical water gas, the efficiency of 
the contacts is very much worse, but not completely zero. 

As catalysts we use, in contrast to Sabatier’s synthesis of 
methane, generally not nickel, but cobalt or iron; and I should 
like to mention that we learned in the course of time to carry 
out the process also without activating admixtures of any 
kind—for example, with finely-divided iron alone, or with finely- 
divided cobalt alone. 

An essential characteristic of our- method is the use of tem- 
peratures that are too low for the formation of methane. We 
balanced the inertness of reaction produced thereby by the most 
careful preparation of the catalysts; and it may be interesting 
to know that, while formerly we had to regenerate the contacts 
from time to time, to-day we know the conditions under which 
they become better and better by themselves. 

As to the absolute yield, more than 1oo grammes of solid, 
liquid, and easily liquefiable hydrocarbons to each cub.m. of 
water gas can be obtained if the gas is conducted several times 
over the contact. Though we may assume that in the course of 
time the conditions may be worked out still better, it is, per- 
haps, most practical at the beginning to make the process an 
intermediate one in water gas plants, to take out the benzene, 
and to continue to use the gas left, as formerly. Of course, 
for economic reasons, the most valuable coke will not be used 
for this purpose, but the grades of coal and coke that are the 
cheapest, and out of which the water gas can be produced at 
the lowest prices. 


“LL. & N*’ (SENSIBLE HEAT) DISTILLATION. 
By Haratp NIELSEN. 


In this contribution, Mr. Harald Nielsen, having dealt in a 
general manner with the need for paying attention to the most 
efficient methods of utilizing our fuel resources, and having out- 
lined the advantages of the ‘‘L & N”’ process [see ‘ Jour- 
NAL ’’ for Dec. 9, 1925; Feb. 10, 1926; June 23 and 30, 1926], 
and given working costs, goes on to consider the method of 
obtaining the best products. 

Owing, he says, to the inherent nature of coal, retorting 
generally has been asked to do too much. Broadly speaking, 
the retort was requested to produce the hardest and densest 
solid residue, the biggest quantity of liquid—i.e., oily products 
which would leave Pennsylvania well-oil far behind—and the 
largest volume of the highest calorific value gas. To this day 
a vast number of investigators are still working towards this 
retorting Utopia. 

The best working conditions for one set of products are detri- 
mental to another set. In trying to do too much, enthusiastic 
investigators usually spoil everything. 


SoLip RESIDUE. 


The solid residue may be required for industrial or domes- 
tic use. For industrial or power purposes, cheapness and 
suitability come first. It is therefore essential to extract every- 
thing of higher value, to bring down the costs. With few ex- 
ceptions, the size of material does not play any important part. 
What is of importance, is free and easy burning. 

We have found that, by carrying out the distillation so that 
no graphitic carbon is deposited on the cell walls of the solid 
residue, the actual percentage of volatile matter left has little 
to do with ignitability. It has been maintained that, for suc- 
cessful burning of coke in the powdered state, 10 to 12 p.ct. 
of volatile matter is desirable. This is not so. Large-scale 
tests on burning our solid residue have proved the correctness 
of our contention (see the ‘* Iron and Coal Trades Review,”’ 
June 18, 1926). 

We have found that the power requirement for grinding the 
“T&N”’ solid residue is from to to 15 p.ct. less than that 
needed for the original raw coal. It is possible to produce 
a standard powdered fuel from our residues from varying 
classes of coal with the same physical properties, moisture ad- 
sorption, combustibility, specific gravity (real sp. gr. 1°42 to 
1°45), and volumetric gravity (about 48 c.ft. per ton). The 
space occupied by the powdered ‘‘ L & N ” residue is thus the 
same as that of raw powdered coal. 

A domestic fuel must be smokeless, clean to handle, and 
uniform in size (no smalls), have a low ash content, be trans- 
portable, free burning and easily ignitable, uniform in calorific 
value and quality, as dry as possible, and weather-proof. 

These demands can only be met by a manufactured article, 
Only carefully washed or good grades of bituminous coals 
should be used in order to secure low ash percentage in the 
solid residue. When distilling coals in a rotary retort, par- 
ticularly those of the feebly or non-caking kind, by far the 
largest percentage of ash in the solid residue is found in the 
fines—a classification takes place inside the retort. The fines 








The synthetic gas was obtained by mixing electrolytic hydrogen 


may he screened from the large sizes, and used industrially ; 
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and the larger fuel, above (say) 3-in. mesh, contains little more 
ash than does average raw coal. 

If a strongly coking coal is available, the possibility exists 
of briquetting during an intermediate stage, when, or just be- 
fore, the coal reaches the plastic condition. This operation 
must be carried out in a neutral or slightly reducing atma- 
sphere, and without too much loss of heat. The briquettes must 
be re-admitted to the retort, to be further distilled to remove 
the largest possible percentage of volatile matter. A blend of 
non-coking and strongly-coking coals can be dealt with in the 
same manner, thus utilizing the excess coking properties of 
the one coal. 

We have made excellent briquettes using our residue with 
various vegetable binders, such as Kasawa; but the weather- 
proofing does leave something to be desired, particularly for 
the English climate. We have, however, found that, in mak- 
ing ovoid briquettes, and using a pitch binder, 10 to 15 p.ct. 
less binder is required for the distilled residue than for the 
raw ‘coal, 


OILs. 


Many workers lay particular stress upon the fact that the 
oils obtained by distillation from coals should be primary pro- 
* ducts. We entirely agree. All our endeavours have been in 
the direction of obtaining these. We think that we are now 
justified in asserting that all neutral primary oils produced from 
bituminous coals, and even from brown coals and lignites, are 
identical. This is a sweeping statement, but it can be sup- 
ported. 

The following table indicates what may be obtained from the 
average oil produced from 1 ton of bituminous coking coal by 
distillation by means of the sensible heat of gas in a rotary in- 
ternally heated ‘‘L & N” retort, excluding the light spirit 
from scrubbing the gas. 


Total 


| 
By Distillation and Refining. Lbs. Gallons, 

















100 P.Ct.! ' Gallons. 
3°8 | Light burningoil. . ... . 8 = 0°925 ee 
9°5 Diesel oil (neutral) ‘ ‘ 20 = 2°190 m8 

Total neutral burning oil | 3°115 
g'! Light lubricating oi . . . . . 19'rt | = 1°890 oe 
10°3 Heavy lubricating oil ee 21'6 | = 2°020 ee 
Total refined lubricating oil | 3 91 
1°4 Paraffin wax, purified . . . . 3 . 0 33° 
( Higher phenols and cresols, boil-) 
15°5- ing 200° to 300° C. Highly dis- 92°S: 1 = 9°23 ee 
(. jinfectamntR W.=15 ... ? | 
21°5 Phenols above 300° C., R.W. = 3. 45°2 | 4°35 
Totalacidoils . . . . « | 7°48 
13°! Piten coWe..-. « « + 27°5 | ee = 
52 | Distillationlosses . .. . + oe oe 
6{ Refining losses by using 1o a 2 * - 
_ sulphuric acid, concentrated . | 
100 Saleable refined oils recovered. . on ee | 14°835 





The total quantity of saleable oil will be found to vary be- 
tween 74 and 78 p.ct. of the total anhydrous crude oil—which, 
we claim, is more than can be produced by any other distilla- 
tion or carbonizing process known to us. As for the heavy 
lubricating fraction boiling above 360° C., we have not been 
able to locate this in any other coal oil except our own. 

Carefully-conducted tests by independent authorities of the 
highest standing have conclusively proved that the lubricating 


So 
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oils obtained from coal by the correct method are certain}, 


good as those obtained from well oils. ™ 
Gas. 
When employing externally heated retorts for low-tem. 


perature treatment of coal, a large volume of gas has always 
been regarded as a sure sign that the oils have been de. 
composed. Under the. above conditions, the assumptions are 
correct. A widely different aspect is provided by correct|\ -ap- 
plied internal counterflow heating. The temperature to which 
the coal, or rather the solid residue, is subjected after the oils 
have been set free cannot possibly interfere with the latter. Al] 
that happens is that the volatile matters left in the residue 
after the oils have been expelled are given off as permanent 
gases. The gas volume obtained in this second stage is gener- 
ally double that obtained in the first stage. The volumes and 
relative percentages of components of the mixed gases are 
shown in the following table : 
Coal lI. is a Scottish non-coking coal. 
», II. is a semi-coking coal from the Doncaster district. 
», III. is a coking coal from the Barnsley district. 








Gas Analysis. Coal I. Coal II. Coal III, 
P.Ct. P.Ct. P.Ct. 

Rea see sas pl Po 0 53 5°78 | 4°87 _ stp 
| RP a ee ce 0°82 O'14 | o°8r ‘3.use 
Og x k ; 0°30 0°97 | o°62°¥°3 
co : 14°46 10°10 | 12°46 7 wr 
H) . 39°76 49°30 | 46"10 25 
Chi. « r 30°35 29°25 28°70 } hz 
C,H, . ‘ 1°70 0°57 } 2°9r | Beg 
oe a TO 4°07 3°89 4°73 
Calorific value, B.Th.U. per c.ft. . 515 495 507 
Total volume of mixed gas, dry coal 8350 c. ft. 7900 c.ft 8450 c. ft. 
Spec, gravity,air=1... . 0°535 0*440 0' 465 
Weight per cub. m., 0°, 760 mm. . 0'6931 kg. 0°5683 kg.) 0°6024 kg. 
Weight perc.ft. . . . . « . 0°0406 Ib.| - 0°03621b.| 0°03825 Ib. 
Oe ee ee ee ee 12'9 10°64 | 10°22 
Therms pertonofdrycoal. . . 43 39 | 43 
Oil obtained, gallons perton . . a1 21 17°5 








We have proved, by numerous tests, that the combustibility 
and reactivity of the solid residue are not in any way impaired 
by the removal of the volatile matter. : 

Gas PRropucER PRACTICE. 

In an ordinary producer, only 70 p.ct. of the total heat is 
recovered in the gas as latent heat; the balance, or 30 p.ct., 
being accounted for as sensible heat in the gas, radiation 
losses, convection losses, unburnt carbon, soot, &c. 

We take 25 to 30 p.ct. of the coal to be gasified, powder it, 
and fire it with the necessary air, plus a slight surplus to assure 
complete combustion in a furnace built like a rotary cement 
kiln. The other 70 p.ct. enters the kiln at the opposite end. 
The combustion of the 30 p.ct. of coal provides the requisite re- 
action temperature and CO, volume. We now have the inter- 
action between CO, and carbon at very high temperatures, 
with consequent reduction of CO, to CO. Steam may also be 
admitted, to obtain the steam-carbon reaction. Since the opera- 
tions are conducted in strict counterflow, the carbon will con- 
tinuously meet higher and higher temperatures, until com- 
pletely consumed. The ash is removed as clinker at the lower 
end of the kiln. We have now erected plant and commenced 
large-scale experiments along these new gas-producing lines. 
As far as we can see at present, practical possibilities exist of 
dealing, in a single gas producer, with from 150 to 200 tons of 
fuel per day. 





TESTING SPENT OXIDE. 


[D. Stavorinus, of Amsterdam, in ‘‘Das Gas- und Wasserfach,” Sept. 11, 1926.] 


Brief reference is made to various methods which have been 
used or suggested for determining the quantity of free sulphur 
in spent purifying materials. A variation of the usual method 
of extraction by means of boiling carbon bisulphide was com- 
municated some time ago by Styns, of Rotterdam, in ‘‘ Het 
Gas,” in which he advocated the use of active carbon. This 
was obtained under the name ‘ Norit ’? medicinal carbon, very 
finely powdered, and was mixed with twice its own weight of 
spent material, which had been dried, finely powdered, and 
weighed. This mixture was treated in the usual way with 
carbon bisulphide, and, after the final distillation, the pure 
yellow sulphur only remained, without tar or oil impurities. 
Subsequent experiments showed that previous mixing was un- 
necessary ; the same result being obtained by merely introducing 
the oxide into the distillation flask which already contained the 
carbon, 

Experiments have been made for some years at the Amster- 
dam Gas-Works with the object of eliminating, if possible, the 
unpleasant necessity of dealing with boiling carbon bisulphide ; 
and for some time now the process of extracting the sulphur 
has been effected without any heating, with equal success, and 





just as quickly as usual. A glass tube of 25 mm. diameter is 
drawn out to a point about 5 cm. long, which ends with an 
aperture of about 2 mm. The cylindrical part is 15 cm. long, 
so that the total length is 20 cm., and the capacity about 60 c.c. 
A weighed sample of about 100 grammes of spent material is 
dried at 80° C., and the loss of weight noted as moisture con- 
tent. The dried sample is then finely ground, and passed 
through a mesh goo to the square cm. A small wad of cotton 
wool is pressed lightly and evenly into the tube, 5 grammes 
of the carbon powder are introduced, and the tube is tapped 
gently so that the carbon rests evenly on the wool. Then 10 
grammes of the sample are introduced, and allowed to lie evenly 
on the carbon. The tube is then fixed in a clamp, and 4 
weighed glass crystallizing dish, of about 100 c.c., placed be- 
neath it. Carbon bisulphide is now poured in until the tube !s 
full. This first filters through the sample, dissolving out the 
sulphur, and then through the carbon, which retains the tar 
and oil. After about a quarter-of-an-hour, it begins to drip out 
of the tube into the dish; the wad of wool being sufficient to 
retain the carbon. When all the carbon bisulphide has passed 
through, the process is repeated twice more with fresh solution. 
Altogether about 150 c.c. are required, sometimes less, yet this 
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js quite sufficient for complete extraction of the sulphur. A 
test, sufficiently far advanced, can be left to complete itself 
overnight, and, if in a good draught cupboard, the carbon 
bisulphide will have evaporated by the morning, leaving nothing 
but crystalline sulphur. Only a short space in the drying cup- 
hoard will then be necessary until the weight remains constant. 
If it is desired to obtain an idea as to what quantity of tar and 
oil substances there is in the material, another test can be made 
omitting the carbon. 


a> 


Repeated check tests have shown this method to be entirely 
reliable with the stated quantity of CS,. The passing of further 
quantities through thé material has in every case produced only 
unweighable residues after evaporation. In this process, there 
is, of course, no recovery of the carbon bisulphide, but its use is 
so sparing, and the spent oxide test so comparatively seldom 
required, that this is not considered of much importance. The 
method is in common use in Holland, and is definitely pre- 
scribed in arbitration cases. 





ates 





AN EXPERIMENT 


The authors described their investigations into the possibili- 
ties of cooling gas from the settings to a lower temperature 
than is customary, with a view to eliminating as many as possi- 
ble of the ordinary processes of ridding the gas of tar, naphtha- 
lene, ammonia, and water vapour. 

In theory, the temperature to which the gas must-be cooled, 
with this object in view, is determined by the vapour pressure 
of the naphthalene, water vapour, and ammonia. At 0° C., 
the vapour pressure of the naphthalene is o'006 mm, Hg, re- 
presenting 4°5 grammes per 100 cub.m. of gas [1°97 grains per 
100 c.ft.]. This is equivalent to the working of a very efficient 
naphthalene washer. Even at 0° C., the water vapour has a 
tension of 4°54 mm. Hg, representing 474 grammes per 100 
cub.m. [207 grains per too c.ft.], which is still far too high. 
As regards ammonia, the position was far less clear. A tem- 
perature of —33°5° C., which would be necessary for complete 
condensation to liquid ammonia, is, of course, out of the ques- 
tion. But an important point was to ascertain in what form 
the ammonia would separate out at the lower temperatures— 
whether as aqueous solution of ammonia, or in chemical com- 
bination with acid constituents of the gas, with carbon dioxide, 
or sulphuretted hydrogen. 

APPARATUS EMPLOYED. 

The test apparatus used consisted in a rectangular gas- 
tight chamber, divided into three. compartments, each con- 
taining cooling tubes; the cooling medium used being liquid 
ammonia, The test gas passed zigzag through the three cham- 
bers, and the condensates from each were collected separately. 
It finally passed through a scrubber with adjustable water 
supply. The gas used was a coke-oven gas, which, before 
entering the apparatus, had passed through an air and a 
Reutter condenser, as well as an exhauster and a tar separator. 
It was introduced at temperatures from 10° to 30° C. Accord- 
ing to the initial temperature, the naphthalene varied between 
30 and 60 grammes per 100 cub.m. [13 and 26 grains per 100 
c.ft.], and ammonia between 170 and 400 grammes [75 and 175 
grains per 100 c.ft.]. The gas was cooled to a temperature of 
0° to —2° C. at the outlet, and was passed at a rate of about 
300 cub.m. [10,600 c.ft.] per hour. 


RESULTS. 


The tests were carried out over a period of six months, and 
the following is a summary of the results and deductions. The 
naphthalene in the gas, which amounted initially to between 
30 and 60 grammes per cub.m., was reduced by the cooling to 
4 to 6 grammes. It separated out partly in flaky crystalline 
form, which came out with the fluid concentrate. But for the 
most part it took-the form of a dark oil, which was easily 
separated from the rest of the concentrate. This oil consisted 
as to 80 p.ct. of a naphthalene fraction with very high naphtha- 
lene content, with 20 p.ct. of light oil. The latter contained 
the higher benzole homologues, with boiling points between 
130° and 180° C. Benzole and calorific value determinations 
before and after the cooling showed only negligible differences. 
[he ammonia contents, from 170 to 400 grammes before re- 
frigeration, were reduced to between 80 and 150 grammes. The 
condensate from the chambers contained 70 to 105 grammes per 
litre [4914 to 7371 grains per gallon], and so was equivalent to 
a concentrated ammoniacal liquor. The remaining 80 to 150 
grammes of ammonia were removed in the scrubber with the 
least possible quantity of cold water, and there was no diffi- 
culty, at o° C., in reducing the ammonia in the gas to between 
2 and 3 grammes per 100 cub.m. [o’9 to 1°3 grains per 100 
c.ft.]; the resultant washing water from the scrubber contain- 
ing 2 p.ct. of NH,. The quantity of condensate obtained, in- 
cluding oil and liquor, corresponded with the amount theoreti- 
cally anticipated for the degree of refrigeration used. 

To find in what form the ammonia was present in the con- 
densate, the NH,, CO., H,S, and HCN were determined 
separately, with the following results : 


Total ammonia . 96°3 gms. litre = 6760 gr. gallon 


Volatile ,, » ED xs. to OR: 2 = 5'6 mol. NH; 
5 , «: »» NE see » . =9056,, 4» = 2°93 », COs 
HCN ° 49» ow = 3445 ws =0'I5 », HS 

CN : 3 ” = 21, ” =O'O! » HCN 


- 
oe 


IN GAS COOLING. 


[Lenze and Rettenmaier, of Hamborn, in ‘‘Das Gas- und Wasserfach,’’ Aug. 14, 1926.] 





Analysis showed that the ammonia was entirely in a state of 





te 





combination with acids, particularly with CO,. Ammonium 
sulphide was present in extremely small quantities, owing to 
the less acid nature of sulphuretted hydrogen. According to 
the formula (NH,), CO;, ammonia and carbon dioxide should 
be present in the proportion 

2NHsg : (2NH, + COyg) : : 34 : 78 : : 43°6: 100, 
which gives 43°6 p.ct. NH, and 56°4 p.ct. CO,. 
the values found in the actual condensate give 

96 : (96 + 129) : : 42°7: 100, 


or 42°7 p.ct. NH, and 57°3 p.ct. CO., so that it may be regarded 
as practically 20 to 30 p.ct. ammonium carbonate. 


Against this, 


‘TEMPERATURES FOR AMMONIA SEPARATION, 


In order to discover the working temperature most favourable 
to the separation of ammonia, the curves for the partial pres- 
sure of the NH, in the condensate at various concentrations in 
the temperature zone from + 5° to —10° C. were ascertained, 
according to the method of Terres and Weiser. The 9°6 p.ct. 
condensate was diluted with water, and 1, 4, 7, and 9°6 p.ct. 
solutions were tested. The following results were obtained : 





| Partial Pressure. 
|| Mm. Hg. Col. representing Grains 
} NHs per 100 C,Ft. 


Concentration of the Solution 
NH; p.ct. representing (NH,). CO.,. 


At + 5°C. 











I pig Se? ee 2°82 0'59 25'8 
4 “ae oe an oe 11°28 i] 1°54 66°8 
Foe oe Ses 19°74 2'51 109°2 
9'6 . es 27°07 3°45 150°6 
At + 0° C i} 
I oe 2°82 | 0°38 16°5 
4 je ee 11°28 \| 1'02 44°9 
7 a 2, oe ae 19°74 | 1°58 70 8 
9° ’ . s -s 27°07 | 2°St 96°7 
At — 2°C 
I : 2°82 \| 0 33 14°7 
4 or a oe ae 11°28 \ 0°83 35'9 
ak eee 19°74 ! 1°33 580 
SNe Pee ee 27°07 | 1°82 79°3 
At — 5°C. \ 
I des ie 2°82 || Solution Froze | Solution Froze 
4 nA . 11°28 0°65 28°8 
7 . -| 19°74 | 0°99 42°9 
na on 27°07 I°41 61'2 
At — 8°C, | \ 
I oe | Solution Froze | ee oe 
4 . ° i) ‘ ° ” ” | os ee 
7 i oe. . | 19°74 | o*80 351 
At — 10°C 
ae Solutions Froze ee a 
go a 27°07 0°90 39 








For comparison, pure ammonium carbonate solutions were 
made by saturating distilled water with CO, and NH, in correct 
proportions, and the partial pressures determined in the same 
way ato® C. The results showed only very small differences 
compared with those obtained from the condensate. 

The curves obtained as above indicate that, for practical 
purposes, the use of temperatures very little below o° C. will 
not effect a complete separation of the ammonia. In fact, the 
curves flatten out so sharply at o° C., and the quantity of am- 
monia remaining in the gas diminishes so slowly after that 
point, that any further cooling would seem inadvisable. It 
would appear better in the earlier stages of the cooling—that is, 
in the first two chambers—to win concentrated liquor with 
7 to g p.ct. of ammonia, and at the end to reduce the concentra- 
tion to. about 2 p.ct. of ammonia by adding diluted liquor or 
pure water. In this way, according to the curves obtained, the 
gas will leave the cooling chambers with about 60 grammes of 
ammonia per 100 cub.m. [26°5 grains per 100 c.ft.], which is 
subsequently washed out in the scrubber, whence also a 2 p.ct. 
liquor is obtained. 

Summarizing their findings, the authors maintain that, by 
cooling the gas down to o° C., naphthalene washers are en- 
tirely displaced, and that ammonia washing can be limited to 
only one water scrubber. The liquor obtained has a higher 
ammonia content than usual. Since the above experiments, a 
larger plant has been put into operation; and further results, 
with estimates of the payability of the system, are promised. 
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THE TANKLESS GASHOLDER. 


As readers are aware from various references which have 
been made in the ‘‘ JouRNAL,”’ several examples of the water- 
less gasholder have been, and are being, constructed in the 
United States, some of them of considerable capacity. Interest 
in these and their design has been enlarged since the publica- 
tion in our columns of information relating to the disaster to 
the Posen holder, and the discussion of the relative merits in 
respect of safety of the tankless and the older types of holder. 
In all considerations, from the engineering standpoint, of the 
different types, their relative safety must ever be given promin- 
ence, inasmuch as, in the system of gas supply, the holder is 
the part upon which reliance is placed for continuity of service, 
and the part which is of such economic importance to gas in 
relation to meeting variable demand through the day, and at 
different seasons of the year. 

As Posen illustrated, the most critical component in the 
structure of waterless holders is the space above the disc and 
below the roof of the container, which space forms harbourage 
for any gas escaping round the periphery of the disc. We 
have, since our criticisms which emphasize these dangers, 
heard that improvements have been made so as positively to 
prevent any such escape. So far as we have seen, there has 
been no publication ot the mature of the improvements which 
are said to give assurance that gas will not escape in future 
erections into the chamber formed above by the descent of the 
disc as the contents of the holder are drawn upon, 

As remarked above, American gas engineers have been ex- 
tremely interested in the discussion of this subject. Among 
others, the Stacey Bros. Gas Construction Company, of Cin- 
cinnati (through Mr. Paul C. Rodgers), have been investigat- 
ing it; and several considerations have led them to the con- 
clusion that the old types of construction are still preferable 
from technical and other points of view. Prompted by the 
discussion which took place in the columns of the *‘ JouRNAL ”’ 
last July, they have courteously sent us a communication bearing 
upon the question as they see it after making exploration of 
the pros and cons of the new form of holder; and permission 
has been given to refer to the information. They limit their 
statement to holders of large capacity. Although the same 
arguments may apply to holders of moderate size, the advan- 
tages claimed for the waterless type vary directly with the 
capacity. In the communication, they attempt to analyze, 
from the particulars they possess from experience with holders 
in the United States, what are the comparative advantages of 
the two types of holder construction—those of the tankless 
type, as against the standard water-seal type. In doing so, 
they take step by step the advantages which have been claimed 
for the former as against the latter. 

FOUNDATIONS. 

In the ,first place, a great saving in foundation cost was 
originally claimed for the tankless type. There cannot be 
generalization over this question, owing to the varying soil con- 
ditions in different localities. It is believed .by. our correspon- 
dents, from available information, that the foundation for the 
standard type holder is at least no more expensive, and in some 
cases less so, than for the tankless type, except where the 
nature of the soil is such that a great deal of long piling is 
mecessary. In respect of one 10,000,000 c.ft. holder, they have 
been informed that the foundation for the standard type con- 
struction figured somewhat less than that for the waterless 
type. In this case, a standard holder was installed. Where 
piling is necessary, the foundation for the tankless holder must 
also have piles, although perhaps not so many. - Generally 
speaking, however, it may be said that where soil will with- 
stand a loading of approximately a ton to the sq. foot, the 
foundation for the standard type of holder will be less expen- 
sive than for the waterless type, due to the deep-spread footing 
which is put in the waterless foundation. 


MAINTENANCE Cosr. 


Proceeding to consider the important question of mainten- 
ance cost, the Stacey Bros. Gas Construction Company say the 
chief advantage claimed for the tankless holder in cold climates 
is a saving in the cost of heating in winter. This, it will 
be generally agreed, is in the United States the main source of 
maintenance expense in the standard holder. Otherwise, the 
old type of holder operates practically by itself—requiring no 
frequent skilled inspection—and has been made about as fool- 
proof as any piece of gas-works plant could be. Actual experi- 
ences have proved that, contrary to original claims, the main- 
tenance cost of tankless holders has exceeded that of standard 
ones. This has been due to two causes—first, unforeseen diffi- 
culties have been continually cropping-up in connection with 
the operation of the tankless structures; and, secondly, by in- 
telligent study the cost of heating the standard water-seal 
holder has been enormously reduced. 


DIFFICULTIES. 


In the United States, information relative to the difficulties 
that have arisen in connection with the operation of waterless 
holders has been meagre; and it is thought likely that there 


has been some concealment of the facts. In the communica. 
tion before us, it is suggested that the industry is entitled to 
the particulars; it is admitted that what information our corre. 
spondents have is more or less of a second-hand nature. They 
also acknowledge that doubtless every one of the difliculties 
which have occurred could be explained, and possibly 


neans 
might be devised to prevent recurrence. 


But it is submitted 


that, if difficulties have appeared within the two or three years 
during which tankless holders have been in operation in the 
United States, it is reasonable to question what may be ex. 


pected after these holders have been in operation for (say) ten 
years or more. It is understood by our informants that last 
winter serious difficulties developed in the waterless holder at 
Atlantic City. Report has it that the holder was completely 
out of commission for some little time, and that a condition 
developed somewhat similar to that. of. Posen—in that gas 
escaped above the piston, and a large quantity was lost. If 
a spark had been produced, who can say what would have 
happened? ‘The occurrence is described as follows: A pane of 
glass from one of the ventilators fell from the sash, and lodged 
in front of the tar seal on a column. This opened up the shoe 
to such an extent that a large quantity of gas escaped. In th 
cold weather, the water in the tar had been freezing some. 
what; and large pieces of ice were found in the tar seal, alst 
permitting gas to escape. On one side of the holder shell ar 
ice coating had formed, making the shoe on the tar seal ride 
unevenly, and so allowing a further escape of gas. The tar 
was so congealed that six of the eight tar-pumps were sucking 
air. Of course, it is hardly likely that such a thing as a pane 
of glass falling between the column and the tar shoe would 
occur again. But this incident seems to prove, among other 
things, that it is necessary to heat the tar in some manner to 
make it fluid in cold climates. It is submitted that if this had 
happened a journey of twenty-four hours from an available 
crew of repair men, instead of at a point located less than three 
hours from where a holder of this type was being constructed, 
it might have had more serious results. Let us repeat that 
the foregoing information is acknowledged to be second-hand; 
but it would be interesting to have either confirmation or the 
exact details regarding the occurrence. It is understood that, 
shortly after the trouble, the builders sent out an advisory 
letter to the effect that some means of heating must be pro- 
vided; and it is believed that a heating system is now being 
installed-on tankless holders. 

_ From other quarters, stories of difficulties with the sealing 
fluid, the formation of ice, emulsion, and leakage of gas are 
heard of. One of the first holders of the waterless type to he 
built in the United States was at Michigan (Ind.); and it 
would be interesting to hear directly from those in possession 
of complete knowledge as to the cost of the maintenance ol 
this holder. It is rumoured that it has been very high, in spite 
of the fact that the builders (so we gather from our correspon- 
dents) have had men working on it frequently since its com- 
pletion. Report also says that the waterless holder at Tampa, 
Florida, has recently been out of commission due to some 
mishap. 


More AS TO MAINTENANCE Costs. 


If maintenance costs are so high on new holders, what maj 
they be in the course of a few years? Besides the cost of 
operating and maintaining a large number of pumps throughout 
the entire year, the constant attention to the liquid in the seal, 
the changing of the character of the liquid (which evidently 1s 
necessary) as temperatures vary, and the frequent and careful 
skilled inspection and supervision required, suggest to our corre- 
spondents other possible sources of difficulty and cost. Discuss- 
ing this point, they say: In the first place, the shell of the 
tankless type of holder is an assembly of flanged plates, the 
joints of which are made with some.sort of red lead packing 
These are not metal-to-metal joints; they are long flat surfaces 
depending on packing to prevent leakage. They have had 
ample opportunity to observe the effect of gas, particularly 
water gas, on red lead packings. Years ago, water-tank holders 
frequently had leaded joints. Eventually this led to leakage: 
and the practice was abandoned for metal-to-metal joints. Why 
then go back to a practice so long condemned? There are the 
strains of distortion and: loosening of the seams in the strur- 
ture, which may be caused by enormous wind pressures on fla! 
packed surfaces, or the vibration which may be set-up by the 
movement of the heavy piston. Difficulty of this sort, ou! 
correspondents have been told, has occurred on the tankless 
holder at Flushing, Long Island. At any rate, from observa- 
tion, there was considerable evidence of tar leaking through the 
joints ; and for some time men were employed making the joints 
tight. This seems to be a potential source of trouble. k. 

Then, again, consider the light material of which the entire 
shell of most of the holders is constructed. In many cases, it 
is understood, it has been less than 3; in. thick. It may, © 
course, be said that the intermediate sheets of the standard 
holder lifts are also of light material ; but what a small amount, 
in proportion to the total weight of the holder, these inter- 
mediate sheets constitute. The standard holder has a heavy 
water tank and guide-framing, with an extremely long lift; an¢ 
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the lifts can be replaced entirely, if necessary, for a fraction of 
the total holder cost. The tankless holder, however, is likely 
to act, aS our correspondents express it, like the ‘‘ One Horse 
Shay ’’—when it goes, it is likely to go altogether. 

Then they indulge in a little speculation by considering the 
possibility of an objectionable smell arising from the interior of 
the tankless holder after a period of operation. They say: 
Consider the large surface coated with tar in contact with gas, 
and holding its impurities; consider the piston down, and this 
surface then in contact with the air in the space above, which, 
though vented, has: little real circulation. As the piston rises, 
this foul air is gradually pushed outward. This may—they do 
not say ‘* will ’’—lead to bad odours and complaints. 


THe CANVAS STRIP. 


While on the subject of maintenance, our correspondents deal 
with the question of the canvas. No matter how frequent and 
how careful the supervision, how can the condition of the 
canvas strip, which is a vital part of the tar seal, be examined? 
It is not sufficient to say that it will last for ever. It appears 
reasonable to suppose that many things may happen which will 
create wear on it; and, if a break does occur, the result might 
be serious. In other words, in the tankless holders, an ex- 
plosive mixture above the piston might very well be formed 
without the actual tilting of the piston. In holders in the 
States, gas has escaped above the yrsion, due to ice in the 
seal emulsion, and various other causes. 


A Question oF Paint—AvuTOMATICALLY RE-Coatine Lirts. 


There remains the question of paint. How long a coat of 
paint will last on any holder depends largely on its application. 
No waterless holder in the United States has been in use long 
enough to test the paint-lasting qualities. Certainly, if leaks 
develop through the seams, as is understood has happened, due 
to the red lead packing, then the painting cost of such holders 
is apt to be high. 

On the other hand, with the thought that is now being given 
to holder paints, and with the possible further development of 
non-drying paints which float in the water-tank, and recoat the 
lifts as they rise and fall, the cost of re-painting the standard 
type of holder is being greatly diminished. 

With some assurance, our correspondents say that the main- 
tenance cost of tankless holders in the United States has been 
unexpectedly high, 


Water-HEatinG Systems ror Orpinary Houpers. 


An interesting part of the communication of the Stacey Bros. 
Gas Construction Company deals with some actual data, from 
United States experience, as to the main item of maintenance 
cost—heating in winter—of the standard type of water-seal 
holder. They say: 

This is a point which gas suppliers in the South need not be 
concerned about; therefore, with them, the balance of main- 
tenance cost is overwhelmingly in favour of the standard water- 
tank holder. 

Unfortunately, there has been a great deal of money wasted 
in heating water-tank holders, and too little attention paid to 
possible economies, Just what type of heating system is most 
economical depends a great deal on the peculiar conditions 
existing ; but a few instances of what has been done will suffice 
to illustrate what may be accomplished in the way of economy. 

For a 10 million c.ft. holder at East Chicago (at a pumping- 


station!) the following method of heating is employed: The 
amount of gas pumped at this station has averaged during the 
winter approximately 10 million c.ft. per day; but the com- 
pressors have a capacity of 24 million c.ft. per day. At this 
station, hot water is circulated from the after-coolers on the 
pumps through the tank and cups. To supplement this, gas- 
fired boilers are used when necessary to maintain the tempera- 
ture of the water. During the winter of 1924-25, 6,355,000 c.ft. 
of gas were used in the boilers. During the winter of 1925-26 
only 5,338,000 c.ft. were consumed, 

At South Bend, Ind., a hot-water system is employed, using 
water flow from the holder through condensers, and supple- 
menting this by exhaust steam. Here we believe it fair to say 
that it costs practically nothing additional in fuel to heat a 
3 million c.ft. holder. 

The development of holder heating at Fort Wayne, Ind., is 
interesting. Originally, there was only a 1 million c.ft. holder, 
which was heated with live steam. A 2 million c.ft. holder was 
added; and both were then heated by a circulating hot-water 
system—the water being heated with exhaust steam from the 
feed-water pumps of the compressor units. The amount of 
fuel used for heating both holders was then actually some 20 
tons of coal less than for the 1 million c.ft. holder alone, when 
heated with live steam. The next was the removal into 
another part of the plant of the two 15 million c.ft. per hour 
pumping units, which had been furnishing the exhaust steam. 
The holder water was then heated by passing through the 
primary condensers, supplemented, on a few of the extremely 
cold days, by a little live steam. The additional cost of heating 
the two holders is now practically nothing. 

At Decatur, Ill., on a 2 million c.ft. holder last winter, a 
circulating hot-water system was installed, using the con- 
densers as a heating medium, supplemented by two gas-fired 
boilers thermostatically controlled by the top-cup temperature. 
There are seven thermometers in this holder, located in the 
cups and tank; so that the temperatures are carefully watched. 
Only 49,000 c.ft. of gas were uSed during the entire winter, the 
cost of which did not exceed $50. 

Similar economies can be, and have been, effected by effi- 
ciently designed steam-heating systems. At Decatur, during 
the winter of 1925-26, the total fuel used was about 50 tons, 
which, priced at $4 per ton, is $200. 

The hot water and steam systems just mentioned do not re- 
quire any elaborate or skilled supervision ; and it must be borne 
in mind that at most they only operate during the winter 
months. On the other hand, the maintenance items applying 
to the tankless holder are an all-the-year-round proposition. 
Not for a moment can the supervision be neglected, for the 
very life of the holder, and serious disasters, may depend on 
difficulties with the seal. 

CONCLUSION. 

Summing-up how American gas engineers should view the 
situation in respect of new jand old type holders, the Stacey 
Bros. Gas Construction Company remark: ‘‘ Local elements 
and conditions certainly affect the comparative cost of the two 
structures. And yet it must be borne in mind that, on the one 
hand, we have a new, interesting, but potentially dangerous 
piece of machinery, with a comparatively high maintenance 
cost, and the possibility of vastly increased maintenance. On 

the other hand, we have a time-tried, reliable, and safe form of 
storage for gas which, it is only fair to assume, will cost in- 
creasingly less, rather than more, to maintain.” 





The Chemical Engineering and Wilton’s Patent Furnace 
Company, Ltd., began in 1920 to develop improvements to the 
Wilton furnace, commencing with the indestructible fire bar, 
together with equalizing of the draught by the introduction of 
check dampers, producing a more scientific method of firing. 
Further developments have recently been made, which should 
be of considerable interest. 


For a long time it had been realized that it was necessary to 
have an opening at least 3 in. in diameter in the tubes of the 
furnace, in order to admit sufficient air to each section of the 
grate for complete combustion. This 3-in. opening supplies 
the grate from front to back, and of a width approximately 7 in. 
Therefore, if the grate. width should be 3 ft., five holes of 3 in. 
diameter would be necessary to supply the air for the whole 
grate. These tubes or holes, which are shaped on the venturi 
principle, require steam jets to induce air in the venturi tube 
into the fire bars for combustion. 
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WILTON FURNACE 


IMPROVEMENTS. 



















































































































































































































































































































































































































It was known that successful forced draught induced by | 


steam jets used as much as 4 to 5 p.ct. of the boiler steam; and 
unfortunately in many cases this was considerably exceeded. 
After much experiment, it was found that a jet of steam } in. 
in diameter, issuing from an ordinary steam jet projected down 


the venturi tube, induced sufficient air for combustion purposes | 


in the ordinary forced draught grate ; but owing to the angle at 
Which the jet of steam was projected from the orifice of 3 


in. | 


diameter, the angle at which the jet impinged upon the venturi 
tube was found to be uneconomical for the induction of the 
maximum amount of air. To increase the size of the jet orifice 
was out of the question, as an increase of steam consumption 
would be the result; and as the desire was to reduce the steam 
consumption, the size of the jet had to be reduced. 

In fig. 1 is shown the patent jet developed after twelve months 
of constant experiment, which produced an artificial jet of 4 in. 
diameter. This artificial jet, when projected into the venturi 
tube, obtained the desired angle for induction of the maximum 
amount of draught. With this specially constructed jet, it is 
possible to realize the same draught with a jet of steam of 
0°085 in. diameter as it was with the old jet of 4 in. diameter ; 
and this uses only 2} p.ct. of the boiler steam. The saving from 
this can easily be calculated in the simple formula herewith. 
From practical results, it was found that, on a Lancashire 
boiler (26 ft. by 6 ft. 6 in.) developing its maximum output over 
a period of 24 hours, exactly half a ton of fuel per day of 24 
hours was saved by the installation of these jets, over the old 
type of jet; and as a result of this the whole plant was fitted 
with the new jet. 


W = c= in which W = 


- weight in pounds of steam. 


A = area of the orifice in sq. in. 
P = absolute pressure 
K = the constant, in this case 0 93. 





























































































































































































































































































































































































































K is the constant used for a short pipe or opening where the 
steam issues into atmospheric pressure. 
Results worked out on the formula are as under : 


Jet 0°125 in. dia, (Old Type). 

Area of orifice . 0'01227 sq. in. | 

Absolute pressure 115 lbs. per sq. in. | ; 

Ww —6 X 0'01227 X 115 X 0°93 W= 6 X 0°005676 X I15 X 0°93 
7 | 7 

Assuming that the furnaces are two of the four-way type, 
then the total number of jets equals eight. 

To compare steam used on’ the whole boiler, the above 
formula should be applied to calculate the steam used by each 
jet, and multiplied by the number of jets. 
have a jet of the same diameter as the Wilton, but (say) ten of 
them for similar grate area; and the Wilton may have only six, 
1°0331370 lbs. per jet. per min. 
8°2651 lbs. per boiler per min. 
= 495'9 lbs. per boiler per hour. 


Jet 0'085 in. dia. (New Type). 
0'005676 sq. in. 


= 0°5203 lb. per jet. per min. 
= 4°1624 lbs. per boiler per min. 
= 249°7440 lbs. per boiler per hour. 
From these calculations, it is obvious that the amount of 
steam used by the old type jet is practically double that used by 
the new type. In order to compare the amount of fuel that can 
be saved by adopting the new jets, it is necessary to calculate 
the exact quantity of fuel required to produce the necessary 
steam for them. Assuming that 1 Ib. of steam at 100 Ibs. 
pressure is 1185 B.Th.U.; that the actual value of the fuel is 
gooo B.Th.U.; and that the efficiency of the boiler is 70 p.ct., 
the total amount of fuel required to supply the necessary steam 
for the old type jets would be: 


495°9 X 1185 x 100 
70 x 9000 
and for the new type, 0*085 in. bore— 
249°7 X 1185 x 100 
70 xX 9000 
Saving in fuel on one day’s working, 1111°6 lbs., or (say) 10 
cwt. per boiler per day. 


Assuming that there are 200 working days in the year per 
boiler, this would give too tons of fuel saved per annum. 


x 24 Ibs. fuel per day, 


Xx 24 lbs. fuel per day. 


The most. recent development has been at the back end of the | 


furnace, known as the blank end. At this point combustion 
should be complete. But unfortunately this is not the case in 





PIG. 


Thus a furnace may | 
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| a number of instances; and an observer has only to notice 


chimneys from factories pouring out black smoke, to realize 


| that combustion is by no means complete in the boiler house. 
| A number of developments have been introduced to the market, 


whereby extra air is conveyed to the back of the furnace near 
the bridge, in order to burn this smoke (which otherwise would 
pass away as unconsumed fuel), but without very great success. 

The latest development, however, of the Wilton furnace, for 
which a patent has been recently granted is known as the 
sloping blank end, and is a very important advantage to the 
general principles of inducing air at the back of the furnace, 
With these sloping blank ends, air is projected into the boiler 
tube at an opposite angle to the draught from the burning fuel. 
This extra air is introduced at an angle carefully arranged 
to produce a cyclone or whirling action of the smoke itself; 
and thus the smoke is made to hesitate at this point. The 
sloping blank end, provided with fire bricks, is in an in- 
candescent state; and at this point the whirlpool of. gases con- 
taining the smoke is brought into violent contact with the 
warm air induced by a steam jet controlled at the front of the 
boiler. This mixture near the incandescent brickwork com- 
pletes the smoke combustion, and adds considerably to the effi- 
ciency of the working of the furnace; and as much as 10 p.ct. 
increased efficiency can be attained. The sloping blank ends 
further provide a check on dusty fuel being carried over the 
bridge by the cyclone action. 

As a third useful claim for these blank ends, it may be men- 
tioned that, when the boiler is cleaned or clinkered, the furnace 
doors have to be opened; and of necessity a certain amount of 
cold air passes into the boiler tubes through the firedoor, thus 
impeding the evaporative capacity of the boiler. The utility of 
these sloping blank ends can be further increased by the fireman 
pushing the live fuel on to the sloping surface, and there actually 
burning the fuel by the extra air provided and controlled at the 
front. This effectively puts up a screen against cold air travel- 
ling into the boiler through the fire tubes, and at the same time 
provides a means for the fireman to clinker the grate effectively 
without seriously impeding the combustion. The live fuel is 
afterwards drawn back on to the fire bars. 

In fig. 2 a diagram indicates the exact action of the cyclone 
of air which is induced at the blank end, and the smoke as it 1s 
actually burned on the bridge. 

_Fig. 3 shows the live fuel pushed on to the sloping blank end, 
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and burning freely with the assistance of the extra air con- 
trolled by the fireman at the front of the boiler. The fire door is 
open; and the fireman is easily able to effect the clinkering 
without seriously impeding the steaming capacity of the boiler. 

Figs. 4, 5, and 6 show three chimneys. No. 4 is pouring 
out black smoke, where there is no smoke consumer fitted; 
while there is obviously a considerable amount of fuel being 
wasted. Fig. 5 shows smoke emanating from a similar chim- 


ney while the fireman is cleaning the fires, with a smoke con- 
sumer fitted. Fig, 6 illustrates a similar chimney with smoke 
consumer fitted, and the fireman actually stoking green coal on 
to the fire; the smoke being consumed down to comparatively 
nothing. 

These sloping blank ends can be fitted to old-type furnaces in 
a few hours, and are made in three standard sizes—suitable for 
the firm’s three-way, four-way, and five-way furnaces. 





INDICATING GAS PRESSURE FROM A _ DISTANCE. 


The ‘‘ Aegir’’ System. 


Absence of floats, contacts, and batteries; connection direct 
to the supply mains; accuracy of readings; reliability in work- 
ing; only one connecting wire; small space required ; no atten- 
these are the advantages claimed by Messrs. 
Isenthal & Co., Ltd., of Victoria Road, North Acton, for their 


ae a ie 
“ Aegir 


tion needed 


system of indicating gas pressure from a distance, 


ACTION OF THE INDICATOR. 


’ 


The action of the ‘* Aegir’’ remote control indicator is based 

on the measurement of the current in an electric circuit when 
the resistance of the circuit is varied at one particular 
point. This variation is brought about by the degree 
of immersion of a high resistance suspended in water. 
The resistance element is mounted close to, but is 
insulated from, a metallic support; and this reduces 
the resistance of the liquid through which the current 
has to pass. To prevent electrolytic action, the cur- 
rent employed is alternating. The indicating instru- 
ment takes the form of a special milliammeter. 

The indication can be made either by an ordinary 
dial instrument or by a recording device in which the 
variations of pressure are recorded on a clockwork- 
driven chart. It is possible to combine a number of 
these instruments with the transmitter, to have mul- 
tiple control; and it is also possible to switch the cen- 
tral control instrument on to a number of transmitters 
situated at various points in the distribution area. 

WarNINnG DEVICES. 

The indicators can be combined with electric con- 

tact devices which, by acoustic and visible signals, 
give warning when the pressure has fallen too low. 
For this a Wheatstone bridge is used; the action of 
the alarm signal depending on the balancing of the 
bridge. In the case of an acoustic device, provision 
can be made, once the signal has been given, to dis- 
continue it, though it would be ready for the next im- 
pulse without adjustment. 

The simplicity and compactness of the transmitting 
unit can be seen from the illustration. The pressure 
of the gas upon a column of water varies the level 
of this water in the inclined limb of a container, and 
this alters the amount of immersion, and hence the available 
resistance of the rod contained in this limb. The material of 
the rod is proof against chemical influences. The dimensions 
of the resistance and the design of the level are so adjusted 
that changes in the conductivity of the water, and also the in- 
fluence of the connecting line between the transmitter and the 
indicating instrument, do not alter the readings even over long 
distances, The apparatus is fitted with a level gauge, the neces- 

sary taps, and a separate level for the control of zero point. 

ABSENCE OF ATTENTION. 
Messrs. Isenthal state that the installation requires no atten- 
tion, because, if for some reason an interruption in the circuit 


should take place, the indicating instruments will resume their 
correct readings when the current comes on again, and there 
is no need to readjust the resistance. As the level rod is fixed, 
no mechanical inertia comes into play, and rapid alterations 
in the pressure of the gas can be indicated. 

Temperature variations do not affect the readings, which 
are eqally dependable during frosty weather, because the liquid 
round the level rod cannot freeze, owing to the passage of 
current. 

OTHER APPLICATIONS. 


In an interview with the makers, when we saw the instru- 


‘*ARGIR’’ GAS PRESSURE APPARATUS. 


ment in operation, we learnt that, by a simple attachment, the 
‘* Aegir *’ device can be made to indicate and record the flow 
of gas in any main in the distribution area or in any pipe on 
the works. 

Another interesting application for which the instrument is 
suitable is to record at the central plant the position of the 
lifts of any of the gasholders in the district which may be used 
for augmenting the pressure at various points. By this means, 
boosters at the main plant can be brought into action immedi- 
ately the recorder shows that the supply of gas at the holder 
sub-station is being unduly depleted by excessive consumption 
in that district. 
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AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION. 


Notes from Reports and Papers—First Article. 


CARBONIZATION COMMITTEF: 

The report of the Carbonization Committee occupies nearly 
150 pages, and is accompanied by appendixes, one of which 
alone fills another 100 pages. As a matter of fact, the vari- 
ous sections of the Committee have during the year under 
review carried out a great deal of work, under Mr. A. M. 
Beebee, of Rochester (N.Y.), as General Chairman. Every 
effort has been made to carry out an impartial, unbiased 
investigation to determine the characteristics of the various 
types of plants and the resultant cokes under similar condi- 
tions, all using coal from the same mine. The entire lack 
of any such information made an investigation of this kind 
imperative, since coal carbonization is becoming an extremely 
important economic subject. It happened also that there were 
a number of contributing factors which made a study of this 
nature desirable at the present time. Work has been done 
on horizontal retorts, coke ovens, and intermittent verticals; 
and as this leaves the continuous vertical type of plant still to 
be dealt with, the Committee wish to continue their labours 
over another year. 

So far as they have gone, the Committee remark that it 
has been a happy coincidence to find that, when considered 
on an over-all thermal basis, there is a marked closeness of 
results; and that it would seem, therefore, that a prospective 
plant purchaser should devote more time to considering 
initial investment, probable life of piant, operating labour 
costs, and maintenance charges. The coke study work should 
also be a guide to him, in showing the characteristics of 
the resultant cokes, and indicating which type of plant would 
more completely fill his particular local market needs. 
Acknowledgment is made of the assistance of the Bureau 
of Mines and the Massachusetts Institute of Technology; as 
well as of the help given by the Pittsburgh Coal Company, 
who rendered the tests possib'e by making a price concession 
on the coal, so that the plant using it would not be out 
of pocket thereby. 


SUMMARIZED TIEatT ha. ANCES. 


The first appendix to the report deals with heat balances 
at Lowell, Utica, and Rochester. At Lowell, there are 
Russell Engineering Company’s through horizontal retorts ; 
at Utica, Koppers coke ovens; and at Rochester, U. G. 1. 


Dry COKE QUENCHING PLant. 


With a view to securing a method of dry cooling coke tha 
would be less expensive in construction, more compact, ani 
require less mechanical equipment and labour to operate (han 
is the case with the European systems now in use, the 
U. G, 1. Contracting Company have brought out a dry 
quencher, which is a combination of the standard coke whar{ 
with a boiler setting. A 50 H.P. unit is in operation at the 
Company’s Syracuse (N.Y.) plant, undergoing tests; and the 
preliminary results, the Committee say, look very promising, 
The coke is of a uniform grey colour, not intermixed with 
the black lumps usually present with water-quenched coke. 
In addition to this, it is more uniform in size, with less fines, 
thus reducing the quantity of breeze. 

The following results were obtained in a test made in Jun 
on the U. G. I. dry coke quencher : 


Total coke charged . . . . «. « « « 349,346 Ibs. 


Total feed water metered . . . . . . 1313'5 C.ft. 
Temperature feed water. . . . . . .« 54° Fahr. 

oer Peeeees. ck ee ew ow ~ RM ERR per bq. in. 
ee ee eT oe 

Boiler horse power . ac ad 


34'5 
Evaporation per lb. coke ‘actual 0°235 Ib. 


pei from and at 212° 0'284 lb. 
Tons coke cooled perhour . a°1 
Horse power ee -” ton of coke per 
Sr Sl he eg es 


Low-TEMPERATURE CARBONIZATION. 


Several papers dealing with different aspects of low-iem- 
perature carbonization are included in the report. Mr. IH. ¢ 
Porter, the author of one of these, says it can hardly be held 
that any plant, in Europe or America, is now operating com- 
mercially (except perhaps the German brown coal treating 
plants); but several in America appear to be on such a scale, 
and in such a stage of construction or experimental opera- 


tion, that they promise early commercial development. These 
are, notably : 

The McEwen-Runge process at Milwaukee. 

The Piron-Caracristi process at Walkerville (Ford Motor 

Company). 

The MelIntire new three-stage process at Fairmont 

The Greene-Laucks process in Franklin County. 

The Parr process at the University of Mlinois, Urbana. 


small type intermittent verticals. 





















































of combustion of gases and solids, as well 
of steam, are gross, including always, 


quantities, 
60° Fahr. as a basis. 


Input— 

Sensible heat of producer coke inc!uding moisture . 

Heat of combustion of dry producercoke . . . . ‘ 
Sensible heat of primary air including moisture. . * 
Total heat of steam to producers. " 
Sensible heat of oven or retort coal including moisture : 
Heat of combustion of oven orretortcoal. . . . 
Sensible heat of secondary air including moisture 


Total heat of steamtoretorts . . ‘ : 


Total heat input 


Sensible heat loss in producer gas main or cooler 
Total heat of seal water 

* Total heat of producer jacket steam ‘or cooling water 
Sensible heat of dry oven or retort coke . mits 
Heat of combustion of dry oven or retort coke . 


Total heat of waterincoalgas .. . 

Heat of combustion of dry coal gas . 

Sensible and vaporization heat of tar . ye 
Heat of combustion oftar. . . . . + «+» «+ « 
Total heat of ammonia . ‘ 

Heat of combustion of hydrogen sulphide ‘ 

Sensible heat of dry waste gas ie Tee a 

Total heat of moisture in waste gas . — 

Heat of combustion of waste gas. . . . . . 

Total heat of waste heat steam ; na Geoats 
Total heat of waste heat boiler blow down . oe ae 
Heat of combustion of diluent producer gas . . . 
Total radiation and convection losses . . .. . 
Unmeasured heat loss. . ae” al as 


Total heat output 











Throughout quantities are 
based upon one 2000 Ib. ton of dry coal charged ; 
as heat quantities 
therefore, 
of condensation of any water involved; and all sensible heat 
as well as heats of combustion, are given, 
The comparative summarized over-all 
heat balances are shown in the accompanying table. 


the heat 


using 


Sensible heat of boiler feed water or — — water 


Output— ’ 
Sensible heat of producer ash including moisture. . . 
Heat of combustion of producer ashand fluedust . . . 


Sensible heat of dry coal gas including ee sulphide 


heing 


(Va.), 


Warner’s process, however, 
in a unit 


an attempt to apply 














of commercial size 


7 
Comparative Summarized Over All Heat Balances—Utica, Rochester, and Lowell Plants. 


an 
low-temperature 








heats As far as the gas industry is concerned, there is little effort 
being made to apply low-temperature carbonization to its 
needs or purposes, except in one or two cases incidental 
to the main purpose of the carbonizing project. Mr. \. W. 


which is under trial at Petersburg 
i exception 
carbonization, 


to this, 


Utica. Rochester. Lowell. 
B.Th.U. P.Ct. B.Th.U. P.Ct. B.Th.U. P.Ct. 
| 
940 0°00 980 0'0o 160,000 0*50 
3,608,670 11‘25 3,942,850 12°09 2,970,000 9°37 
25,610 0°08 26,590 0°08 7,120 0°03 
165,000 o'5!1 191,000 o 58 182,600 0'58 
oe ar II,200 0°03 2,580 o'Oo! 
28,266,000 88°07 28,400,000 86°93 28,268,000 89°33 
32,540 o 10 19,580 0°06 20,270 0°06 
— 1,880 —o'Oo! 53,100 0°16 37,700 o'12 
ee ‘ 23,550 0°07 oe 
32,096,880 100°00 32,668,850 100°00 31,648,270 10000 
610 0'00 77° 0°00 560 0*00 
239,580 0°74 248,930 | 0°76 47,100 o'15 
254,990 0°79 | 16,'700 0°05 ee ° 
17,260 0°05 | on ee oe 
223,000 0°69 166,200 o’51 ws ie 
1,112,710 3°46 1,096,870 3°36 1,039,900 3°28 
17,872,920 55°70 18,403,210 56°30 17,780,000 56°20 
285,620 o 89 199,200 o'61 284,390 o0'90 
244,400 0°76 190,490 0°59 207,000 065 
6,496,300 20°25 6,127,380 18°76 6,563,620 20°72 
551300 o'17 | 41,600 o'13 52,450 o17 
1,887,940 5°87 | — 1,858,000 5°70 1,837,700 5 81 
66,700 o'2r | 61,200 0°19 52,300 0°16 
44,800 o'14 | 44,800 O'r4 47,600 dt 
580,000 1°82 | 587,000 1°80 522,000 1°05 
198,750 0°62 | 335,600 1°02 26, 500 o's! 
70,500 o's2 | 17,600 0°05 : 
198,700 0°62 | 652,000 2°00 290, 000 g2 
1,920 o'or 9,580 0 03 1,920 ool 
76,760 0°24 | ‘ ap ae 
359,300 z°za | 1,084,600 3°33 1,088,000 44 
1,808,820 5°63 | 1,527,120 4°67 1,577:230 4 98 
32,096,880 100'0O | 32,668,850 100°0O 31,648,270 100°00 
| 
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modified so as to embody some high-temperature features, 
primarily to gas making. But, for application to gas manu- 
facture, low-temperature carbonization has serious economic 
difficulties to meet, in the competition of already well-estab- 


lished processes, which at present equal, or exceed, it in over- 
all thermal efficiency and in yield of gas B.Th.U. per unit 
of cost, and meet more easily also the public requirements as 
to grade of gas. 


————s 





SOME 


By invitation of the Gas Light and Coke Company, a meeting 
of the Institution of Engineers-in-Charge was held in the lec- 
ture hall of the Church Street, Kensington, Showrooms, on 
Monday evening, Nov. 29, when, under the Chairmanship of 
Mr. F. W. Goodenough, C.B.E., a paper on ‘* The Uses of Gas 
in Industry ”? was read by Mr. J. Ennals, a member of the 
Company’s staff. 


Though unable, in the time at his disposal, to do anything 
more than generalize on the various trade processes with which 
the Company meet in their area of supply, the author showed 
clearly how great is the dependence on gas of the manufac- 
turing community. 

For some of the many processes to which he made yseference 
the Gas Light and Coke Company have designed and installed 
special apparatus; but where standard appliances are the best 
for the job under consideration, they have no hesitation in 
recommending their use. The following details of a few of the 
applications enumerated are extracted from the paper. 


ALUMINIUM FOUNDERS. 


Gas-fired aluminium melting furnaces are by no means a new 
departure. . Twelve were installed in a London foundry during 
the war, and are still in use to-day. These furnaces are of the 
hearth type, are brick lined, and are 5 ft. long by 2 ft. in dia- 
meter, each being capable of dealing with a 230 lb. charge. 
The burners are of the open-mouth type, with gas at ordinary 
pressure, and air blast which is generated by open type blowers. 
The first melt of 230 Ibs. of metal is carried out in about 1} 
hours, starting from cold; successive melts being much more 
rapid. The furnaces are capable of dealing with either fresh 
ingots or sweepings and scrap. The blast burners are not 
situated beneath the furnace, but play directly on top of the 
bulk of metal, which, when melted, runs to the bottom. The 
furnace is then tilted or turned on its axis, and the metal poured 
into moulds. There are other smaller furnaces of the crucible 
and pot type in use by manufacturers of small aluminium 
castings. 

Owing to the chemical action of aluminium on wrought iron, 
the Company have found it necessary to have fairly stout pots 
to stand up to the work. Some manufacturers use plumbago 
pots with crucible furnaces for small charges up to about 28 lbs. 


CycLe MAKING. 


There are several manufacturers of cycles in London who 
construct their own frames. The first operation is brazing, by 
which the bottom brackets and head stems are built into the 
diamond frames. This is done by ordinary gas-fired brazing 
blowpipes and brazing hearths. 

The next heat process is stoving, after the frames have 
been coated with enamel or dipped and lined. Stoving or 
enamelling ovens of various sizes are heated either internally 
(by bar burners fitted inside the oven, suitably protected by drip 
shields, which also act as heat diffusers) or externally (by 
burners fitted between the inner and outer cases, when the 
products of combustion are carried round the oven without 
coming into contact with the work). Where the latter condi- 
tion is desired by a customer who has an ordinary single-cased 
oven in use, it is not necessary for him to purchase an externally 
heated oven, because the Company have designed what they 
call box or tubular heaters, which they fit inside the ovens, with 
flue ducts carried up the sides in serpentine formation. These 


ducts radiate heat, and carry the products of combustion out- 
side the oven. 


CasBiInet MAKING. 


_Veneering is again coming into favour in cabinet making. 
lhe sheets of veneer, after being glued, are affixed to the wood 
foundation; and then heated sheets of zinc—known as cawl 
plates—are placed upon them, and the whole clamped together. 
These cawl plates were formerly raised to the required tempera- 
ture over flue pipes heated from slow combustion coke stoves. 
he Company were asked to design a suitable gas-fired plate 
heater, which their chief industrial representative successfull 
accomplished ; and he now constructs a large number of these 
cawl plate heaters at the workshops in Goswell Road. The 
Company have just installed one 1o ft. long by 4 ft. 6 in. wide, 
for one of the leading cabinet makers in the country. 

Steaming wood, prior to glueing and bending, is a further 
Process in which gas has been employed with great success. 
ne such apparatus, installed for a manufacturer of baby grand 
Pianos, consists of a gas-heated tank steam generator, with 
steam ducts led into an upper chamber, where the laminations 
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are saturated with steam before they are glued up, and are then 
bent round a jig to the required shape. 


BrusH MAKING. 


Washing and sterilizing bristles for shaving brushes is now 
universally carried out under the regulations of the Board of 
Trade. In connection with this process, the Company carried 
out an interesting experiment in a brush works. A tank of 
225 gallons capacity was fitted with gas burners, having a maxi- 
mum hourly consumption of 300 c.ft. (13 therms). Bundles of 
bristles were immersed in the tank, which contained a dis- 
infecting solution; and the contents were raised to a tempera- 
ture of 130° Fahr. in one hour. There are other makers who 
are using smaller units in very much the same way in the 
sterilizing of bristles for tooth brushes, 

A special tooth brush drying oven which the Company con- 
struct is of the single-cased type, and is made with wooden 
racks to slide into the oven, after they have been loaded with 
the completed brushes. This apparatus materially increases the 
speed of drying before packing, and is therefore of great im- 
portance to the manufacturers. 

VARNISHING AND POLISHING Rooms. 


The heating of varnishing and polishing rooms has frequently 
presented a problem to manufacturers, because vapours or 
smoke rapidly spoil the appearance of finished articles such as 
brushes and walking sticks. The Company have successfully 
evercome this difficulty by the introduction of a specially de- 
signed gas heater, which, while its heating chamber is inside 
the room, is lit from the outside. The flue duct for the re- 
moval of the products of combustion also passes through, and 
assists in heating, the room before discharging into a shaft, or, 
if satisfactory, into the open air. 


BottLe DryINnG. 


Bottle drying has long been a problem for confectioners—and, 
indeed, for all others who wash bottles prior to packing. The 
old method—a: long and tedious one—was to place the bottles 
on racks in the open air. This has gradually been superseded, 
first by the use of gas heated drying ovens, and recently by a 
novel method which was introduced by one of the author’s col- 
leagues. This apparatus consists of a rectangular air-heating 
chamber, beneath which are fitted powerful bunsen burners. 
Cold fresh air is induced into the chamber by a motor or belt 
driven fan. Nozzles are fitted vertically to a plate which covers 
the chamber. The wet bottles are placed over the nozzles, 
through which the heated air is projected into them, passing 
over the whole inner surface, and thence out at the neck. It 
has been proved that, when this type of bottle dryer is used, a 
certain sized bottle can be dried in three minutes which formerly 


took about two hours in a drying oven, or eight hours if left in 
the open air. 


DryinGc LACQUERED OR BRONZED Goons. 


Ovens for drying lacquered or bronzed goods can now always 
be successfully operated by gas, although until fairly recently it 
was thought that such processes could only be carried out 
by ovens heated by electricity or steam, owing to the inflamma- 
bility of the spirit-sprayed articles. ‘The Company recently 
carried out a very successful conversion from electricity to gas 
in two drying ovens, each about 6 ft. by 4 ft. by 4 ft., the in- 
stallation fulfilling all the rigid requirements which were laid 
down by the London County Council. In this case no flames 
could be permitted to burn within the oven; and the Company 
therefore constructed and fitted in its interior a closely welded 
box combustion chamber. A bunsen burner of the bar type 
was then inserted through the side of the oven into the box 
heater. This burner is ignited from the outside, and the pro- 
ducts of combustion are carried away through a flue to the 
exterior of the oven, giving up a proportion of their heat in 
transit. 

The consumer subsequently wrote that his working costs had 
been very considerably lowered, though his output was in- 
creased. ‘‘ I can,’’ he said, ‘‘ dry off a batch of work in seven 
minutes with gas which took thirty minutes with electricity ; 
the cost being about five to one in favour of gas, apart from the 
fact that I can now deal with four times the amount of work in 
a given time, which, I need hardly say, speeds up my pro- 
duction.”’ 

ELECTRICAL EQuipMENT MAKERS. 


As an illustration of the dependence of one industry upon 
another, the author mentioned that some of the Company’s 
largest users of gas are the electric lamp manufacturers, The 
General Electric Company, at their Osram Lamp Works, were, 
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he understood, the largest consumers in the late Brentford Gas 
Company’s area of supply, and are now the biggest industrial 
consumers in the Gas Light and Coke Company’s whole area. 
The operations in the main consist of playing gas flames (by 
blowpipe) on to glass tube for shaping bulbs. After shaping 
the bulb, the bottom has to be cracked or cut off. This is done 
by a rotating machine having very sharp high-pressure gas 
flames, with knife-cutting edges, fitted at regular intervals 
round the machine. After manufacture, the bulbs are ex- 
hausted by a heating and vacuum plant; the heat being pro- 
vided by normal pressure gas burners. 

The Western Electric Company are also very extensive con- 
sumers of gas, for the various processes connected with the 
manufacture of cables, 


CHAIN ANNEALING. 

All crane chains have to be periodically annealed; and the 
difficulty of satisfactorily carrying out this process, and the 
delays incidental thereto, are well known. The old method of 
heating by a breeze forge, and passing chains section by section 
through the fire, was a very tedious operation. At the request 
of the Engineer’s Department at the Beckton Works, the 
Company’s chief industrial representative designed a gas fired 
travelling chain annealing furnace, 8 ft. long by 12 in. wide. 
This furnace is fitted with a series of gas and air blast burners, 
so placed that their flames are directed on to the chain, as it is 
slowly drawn through at the rate of just over 1 ft. per minute. 
A small motor is fitted at the delivery end, and the speed of 
travel is regulated by suitable gearing. The operation is carried 
out by one man, who packs the chain into a large iron bucket, 
where it is covered over and left to cool down. A chain 370 ft. 
long, made up of 1-in. rod was annealed in this way in five 
hours, whereas by the old method the same chain used to take 
three men three days to anneal. 


Gas HEATING AND COOKING IN A HOSPITAL. 


In conclusion, the author departed somewhat from the sub- 
ject of his paper to give his audience (among whom were men 
in charge of large institutions) some details regarding the ex- 
tensive gas installation in the recently-reconstructed West- 
minster Hospital. 

About 500 mid-day meals are prepared and cooked each day 
in the main kitchen, wherein may be found a number of gas 
cooking stoves. A modern gas cooking stove is also installed 
in each of the sixteen ward kitchens. It is worthy of note, too, 
that a gas cooking stove is fixed in the lecture room, where 
invalid cookery is practised by the nurses. After long and 
careful consideration had been given by the authorities to the 
method by which the building was to be heated, it was decided 
to instal gas fires in every general and private ward, and in the 
sitting rooms of the resident medical staff, the offices of the 
matron, the nurses’ rest and sitting rooms, and in every one 
of the bedrooms in the nurses’ homes, a short distance from 
the hospital. : 

Phe total list of gas fired appliances in use in the hospital and 
the nurses’ home is as follows: 180 gas fires; 4 gas radiators ; 

gas condensing stoves; 1g gas cookers; 1 gas griller; 1 gas 
heated hot closet; 3 gas hotplates ; 1 demonstrating table with 
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recessed gas hotplates; 50 gas boiling rings (used for ste: ilizing 
instruments, &c.); 10 sterilizing burners (in operating theatres 
and in out-patients’ consulting rooms); 1 gas carving: table 
with covers and bain-marie. 

Wuat INDustRY Owrs TO THE GAS UNDERTAKINGS. 

Mr. Goodenough, after extending a cordial welcome io the 
Institution, drew attention to the indebtedness of indusiry to 
the gas undertakings of the country for having maintained an 
uninterrupted supply of heat, power, and light during the seven 
months of the coal stoppage—an indebtedness the extent of 
which he feared that the general public are far from realizing, 
Though, as he said, the gas industry does not claim any special 
credit for this, it is a source of gratification to all connected 
with it to know that they have not let down business people in 
any part of the country during this time of trouble. The basis 
of the policy of the Gas Light and Coke Company, as of ihat of 
all progressive undertakings, is the satisfaction of the con- 
sumer. Their chief desire is that everybody should use gas in 
the most economical manner possible; and they are endeavour. 
ing in every factory, workshop, and home in their district to 
secure the constant, as well as the initial, efficiency of the’ 
apparatus. 

Gas Iron EFFICIENCY. 


As one in charge of institutions consuming a considerab| 
amount of gas, Mr. Dawson (the Chairman of the Institution) 
said he has in some cases found it most useful and economical, 
where other means have also been tried. A few years ago, in 
the ward kitchens of a certain hospital, they were using ranges 
which consumed a quantity of coal out of all proportion to the 
results obtained from them. ‘These were replaced by gas hot- 
plates which were much more suitable for the work required of 
them, and the cost was not one-quarter of what had previously 
been paid for coal. Again, some twelve months ago he was 
particularly interested in gas irons. He has tried electric irons, 
irons heated on coke fires, and high-pressure gas irons, and has 
found the last-named superior to the other two. The cost of 
gas is less than that of coke for irons. Electric irons are good 
provided one does the same kind of work all the time; but 
the gas iron can be easily regulated to the weight of goods 
that are being ironed. He has, indeed, found them so satis- 
factory that he is putting in more.. 

CoMPARATIVE Costs oF Gas AND ELEcnricity FOR CooKING. 

Replying to a question of Mr. A. E. Penn (the Hon. Secretary 
of the Institution) as to the comparative costs of gas and elec- 
tricity for cooking, Mr. Goodenough said that careful tests, 
made with the desire to give every possible advantage to elec- 
tricity, have demonstrated to the Company that, if you take th: 
price of gas per therm and divide it by 24, you will arrive at thi 
price at which electricity will have to be supplied to compet 
with gas for cooking in all the different processes involved for 
a family or institution. If the price of gas is 8d. per therm, on 
will have to pay 4d. per unit to get electricity at the same cost. 

The author was heartily thanked for his paper, as were thi 
Gas Light and Coke Company for their hospitality ; and after 
light refreshments had been served, an inspection was made of 
the showrooms. 
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FORTHCOMING ENGAGEMENTS. 


[Secretaries of Gas and Kindred Organizations are asked to 
assist in making this diary of events as complete and useful 
as possible by sending the earliest intimation of all meetings. | 

Dec. 9.—Murpocu Lopce No. 3480.—Meeting at 4.15. 

Dec. 14.—NationaL Gas CounciL.—Meeting. 

Dec. 14.—-FEDERATION OF GAs EmpLoyers.—Meeting. 

Dec. 14.—NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE SECTION OF THE SOCIETY OF 
CuemicaL Inpustry.—Meeting at Armstrong College, at 
7.30. Paper by Mr. L. H. Sensicle on ‘‘ The Future of 
High-Temperature Carbonization.”’ 

Dec. 15.—SOuUTHERN ASSOCIATION OF GAS ENGINEERS AND MAN- 
AGERS (EasteRN Districr).—Meeting at 28, 
Gardens, S.W. 1, at 2.30. 

Dec. 16.—MIpLAND Junior Gas AssocraTion.—Meeting at Bir- 
mingham. Paper by Mr. A. Knight. 

Dec. 17.—LONDON AND SOUTHERN District JUNIOR Gas AS 
SOCIATION.—Meeting at the Westminster Technical In- 
stitute. Paper by Mr. C. M. Croft. 

Jan. 7.—INsrirurion or Mecuanicat Encineers.—Informal 
meeting, to discuss ‘* Developments in the Carbonization 
of Coal,’ to be introduced by Dr. C. H. Lander, 7 p.m. 

Feb. 16.—‘‘ B.C.G.A.’’? MipLtanp District CONFERENCE. 

INSTITUTION OF GAS ENGINEERS. 
Dec. 13.—Emergency Committee, Finance Committee. 
Dec. 14.—Advisory Committee on Education. 


Grosvenor 


_ 
> 





Developments in the Carbonization of Coal.—At an informal 
meeting of the Institution of Mechanical Engineers, on Friday 
evening, Jan. 7, Dr. C. H. Lander will introduce for discus- 
sion the subject of ‘‘ Developments in the Carbonization of 
Coal.” 





Explosive Reactions in Gaseous Media.—.\ general discussion 
on this subject was held by the Faraday Society on June 14 
-see ** JOURNAL ”’ for June 30, p. 735. The Society have now 
published the various papers and the discussion on them, in 
bock form, the price being 1os. 

‘* Gas Meters.’’— \Nlessrs. Crosby Lockwood & Son inform 
us that they will shortly publish the Second Edition, Revised 
and Knlarged, of ‘‘ Gas Meters,” by A. T. Gilbert. This book 
deals with the construction, use, fixing, inspection, and main- 
tenance of gas meters, and has been written for engineers, 
managers, inspectors, fitters, and students. In the new edition 
the author has added particu‘ars of improvements recentl 
made in gas meter construction, and has ineluded further illus- 
trations. 

Imperial College Association.—The annual dinner of th 
Imperial College of Science and Technology—Incorporating 
the Royal College of Science, the Royal School of Mines, and 
the City and Guilds (Engineering) College, South Kensington 

will take place at 7.30 on Monday next, Dec. 13, at th 
Hotel Cecil. The chair will be taken by Sir Thomas IH. 
Holland, Rector of the College. 

High-Temperature Carbonization.—At « meeting of the New 
castle-on-Tyne Section of the Society of Chemical Industry, 
be held in the Chemical Lecture Theatre, Armstrong College, 
next Tuesday, at 7.30, Mr. L. H. Sensicle will read a paper 
on The Future of High-Temperature Carbonization.” lt 
will be illustrated by lantern slides. The meeting is being held 
under the auspices of the Fuel Section of the Society; and 
several members of the Fuel Section Committee are expected 
to attend. A cordial invitation is extended to the members of 
the Ceke Oven Managers’ Association and the North ot Eng- 


; land Gas Managers’ Association. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 





[ We are not responsible for opinions expressed by Correspondents.] 


: Joint Committee on Tar. 


Sir,—Practically every interest in the tar producing and using 
communities in this country was well represented at the Tar Conier- 
ence held in Manchester on Friday, Nov. 26, when the following 
resolution was unanimously adopted : 


That the Joint Committee consisting of the Fuel Section of the 
Society of Chemical Industry, the Coke Oven Managers’ Associa- 
tion, and the Institution of Gas Engineers be requested to devise 
means for the formation of a representative committee which shall 
standardize as far as possible the methods of testing tar and its 
constituents. 


It was generally agreed that the Committee which would eventu- 
ally deal with the matter should be as representative as possible; 
and it will be the aim of the Joint Committee to ensure this. 

This letter will be sent to all those who are thought to be interested 
in the subject, but it is certain that many will be overlooked ; conse- 
quently its appearance in the Technical Press is an invitation for them 
to communicate with the Hon. Secretary (address below). 

As a first step, all chemists and others who are interested in the 
subject of the standardization of methods of testing tar and its pro- 
ducts are requested to communicate with the Hon. Secretary, inform- 
ing him of the particular tests that they individually have in mind 
which require standardization. The Committee will then not only 
have a starting point, but they will also be put into communication 
with all those who are showing an interest in this subject, and will 
be in a better position to make a representative selection without 
serious omissions than if they depended on their own immediate 
experience and knowledge. 

The Committee will be meeting within the next fortnight; and it 
is advisable that as many communications should be received prior 
to their meeting as can conveniently be made in the time. 

E. W. SMITH, 
Joint Hon. Secretary of the Joint Committee. 

Allington House, 

Victoria Street, S.W. 1. 
Dec. 1, 1926. 


-_ 
—_ 


‘‘Where are the Students?” 


Sir,—Permit me to present you with an answer to your question. 

(1) There is no lack of interest on thé part of students, as over the 
past two years I have been been in touch with upwards of 500 
would-be candidates for the examinations conducted under the kduca- 
tion Scheme. 

The fact to be faced is that only a fraction of these find it practic- 
able to proceed further than making inquiries. Several reasons can 
be given for this, and I propose to deal with them in the form of 
simple statements giving the facts upon which they are based. 6 

(2) There is a great lack of facilities for obtaining the requisite 
training in the ancillary subjects in the manner specified in the regu- 
lations—that is, at technical schools. This will be clear from the fol- 
lowing. ° ‘ 

According to List 111, 1922-23, of Technical Schools, ignoring the 
London area, which possesses exceptional facilities, there are but 53 
technical schools in England and Wales with courses of instruction in 
the three subjects mechanical engineering, building construction, and 
chemistry ; twelve schools also have courses in two of these subjects, 
one of which is chemistry, while eleven others have courses in 
mechanical engineering and building construction. A knowledge of 
chemistry is vital to the study of gas engineering or gas supply, so 
it may be taken that there are but 65 schools available for recogni- 
tion as fully ‘* approved schools ’’ under the main scheme in Eng- 
land and Wales. A hundred-and-one schools have been taken from 
this list, and included in the published ‘* Abbreviation of the Educa- 
tion, Scheme ;’’? but in considering these, it is necessary to bear in 
mind that they cannot all supply instruction in the ancillary subjects 
to the standard required for the Higher Examination. This intro- 
duces the point, Is it reasonable to expect students to attend techni- 
cal schools for training in the ancillary subjects, when they know 
that, having reached the standard required for the Ordinary Certifi- 
cate, to complete their training, they must find employment at a 
works more favourably situated? ; 

There are, of course, other minor technical schools in various parts 
of the country, but they are not considered to be of sufficient im- 
portance to warrant inclusion in the above list, so that it may be 
taken that the standard at these schools is too low to be of, greater 
service than for the preliminary stages. : , 

If you take a map of England and Wales, and describe a ring with 
a 5-mile radius round each of these schools, you will find that they 
are capable of serving an average of 4 gas-works each. We have, 
therefore, taking the best possible figures, the prospect of the scheme 
developing to serve efficiently 65 x 4=260 undertakings. : 

There are approximately 1170 undertakings in England and Wales 
(ignoring the London area), so that we have 1170—260=910 under- 
takings for which there does not appear to be any possibility of 

adequate facilities, and for the greater number of these none what- 
ever, so far as the examinations of the Institution are concerned. 

A further point which arises from these considerations is that only 
the largest undertakings can guarantee a steady stream of students, 
year after year, sufficient to maintain classes in the main subjects 
at a technical school. At Halifax, for example, it has been found 
‘possible to run classes at intervals from 5 to 7 years. That is to 
Say, it is necessary to allow students to accumulate. ; 

(3) There is endless confusion in respect of the requirements in the 





is the standard precisely the same in the various subjects taught in a 
given year, although in some cases 
semblance. 

Hence the necessity to obtain the approval of the Advisory Com- 
mittee of a particular course of study in cases where approved *” 
courses have not been instituted. It follows from this that there 
can be no uniformity in the standard achieved among candidates in 
respect of the ancillary subjects. No further proof of this is needed 
than the fact that the National Certificates of the Institution ol 
Mechanical Engineers, the Institution of Electrical Engineers, and 
the Institute of Chemistry, are awarded in conjunction with the Board 
of Education, whereas, in the case of the Certificates awarded by the 
Institution of Gas Engineers, the Board of 
associated in the award, though they have 
certificates granied under section I. 
1922-23, p. iX.) 

The work done in the ancillary subjects by a candidate must there- 
fore carry the status of the school at which he has taken them, and 
be a true guide to his abilities only when the standard of the school 
at which he has taken them is known. 

A further point which falls under this head is the necessity for a 
candidate to repeat work he may already have done in the ancillary 
subjects, unless he has done this under the conditions specified. A 
large number of would-be candidates do not proceed further, simply 
because of this necessity. 

(4) There is a tendency on all sides to blame students for the slow 
progress that is being made in the development of the Scheme, alto- 
gether regardless of the fact that the industry is in competition with 
every other for the best brains in the country, and that, therefore, 
while the standard required should be high, the method of achieving 
it should be straight-forward, and the requirements simple enough for 
anyone to understand. The following facts justify this point of view. 

I have examined the education schemes of over twenty other pro- 
fessions, and it is significant that every other profession has found 
it necessary to institute examinations of its own in the ancillary sub- 
jects in order to ensure a proper and uniform standard of attain- 
ment in them. All of them recognize equivalent certificates of other 
examining bodies, zm diew of their own examinations in these various 
subjects, including ‘‘ approved’ courses at technical schools, in all 
cases where it is convenient for the students to take this line. 

The nearest approach to the present Scheme that I have been able 
to find is that in which a course of training at a technical school is 
recognized in much the same way, but, in addition, a full series of 
examinations is instituted for the convenience of all students who 
find it impracticable to take advantage of these facilities. 

Students who cannot attend fully approved courses, may obviously 
attend the minor technical schools for the early stages of the work, 
and be submitted by these for the examination of the Institution 
in the same way that they submit young men for the external exami- 
nations of the London University. 

Contrast the position. In every other profession the regulations 
are perfectly simple and straight-forward. The candidate must take 
the whole of the examinations required by the profession at definit 
stated intervals, or, alternatively, produce their equivalent, taken with 
other recognized examining bodies, including, in some cases, techni- 
cal schools with ‘‘ approved ’’ courses comparable with section I. of 
the Scheme. 

If the student has already done any work in one of the subjects 
required, his position is clear. He must do the remainder and submit 
himself for examination in the whole of it. 

Summarizing : 

I suggest that sufficient evidence has now accumulated to show that 
until examinations are inaugurated by the Institution in the whole 
of the ancillary subjects required for both the Ordinary and the 
Higher Examinations, it is irrational to expect students to come 
forward in sufficient numbers to enable the Scheme to meet fully the 
requirements of the industry. 

This simple extension of section I]. of the Scheme would imme- 
diately place every teacher and school in the country at the service of 
the industry, for the training of its members in the ancillary subjects. 
Also, the regulations would be so simple that Advisory Boards would 
be unnecessary. 

Finally, I wish to pay tribute to those who have worked so hard 
and striven so long to bring the Scheme to its present state of de- 
velopment. The point of view here expressed is that a further ex- 
tension is necessary to simplify the Scheme and enable it to meet 
fully the actual requirement. 

The students await the facilities. 


there may be a striking re- 
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undertalzen to endorse 


of the Scheme.’’ (See List 111, 


ArtTHUR Cor, Principal. 
The ‘* Gas College,” 
Halifax, Dec. 3, 1926. 


_ 
-- 





Tar Specification. 

Sir,—We have read with interest in the Dec. 1 number of the 
“* JouRNAL ”’ the paper entitled ** Distilled Tar for Roads.” 

For the information of your readers, we have pleasure in inform. 
ing you that our tar plant is working successfully at Beckton, pro- 
ducing this tar to the specification; and we are prepared, at any 
time, to offer small modifications to plants which have been installed 
by us over the last twenty years, to bring them up to the requisite 
standard to meet the requirements referred to in this paper. 

T. D. Witton, 

Chemical Engineering and Wilton’s Patent Furnace C 


mpany, Ltd., 
76, Victoria Street, S.W. 1, 





ancillary subjects owing to the fact that in no two technical schools 


Dec. 2, 1926. 
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REGISTER OF PATENTS. 


Carburetted Water Gas Production.—Nos. 260,501 
and 260,511. 
#RANKFURTER GASGESELLSCHAFT, TILLMETz, F. P., and SchuMACHER, E 
all of Frankfort-on-Main. 
No. 11,202, April 28, 1926; No. 13,672, May 209, 1920. 

_ According to the first invention, oil or tar vapour and steam are 
introduced as an intimate mixture into a gas producer at a compara- 
tively high point—into a 700° to goo® C. zone. ‘The injected mixture 
should be superheated; and the process may be intermittent or con- 
tinuous. 

The 
and 


"> 


second 
more 


invention is a patent of addition to the former, 
particularly deals with a double producer for the 
process, as is shown by the following extracts from the claims: 
For carrying out the method of producing carburetted water gas 
described and claimed in specification No. 260,501, a producer having 
a shaft consisting of two parts, The lower part operates as a normal 
generator; while the upper serves for the cracking of a mixture of 
steam and oil vapour introduced between the two parts, and is 
accordingly maintained at a lower temperature. The steam oil-vapour 
mixture is superheated, preferably by a pre-heating arrangement 
lorming part of the producer. An outlet is provided at the upper end 
of each part of the shaft; the said outlets being provided with 
dampers which may be positively connected together, and by the 
regulation of which various temperatures may be obtained in the 
two parts of the shaft. 





Gas Burners.—No. 260,658. 
FLavet, P. W., of Leamington. 
No. 18,970; July 25, 1925. 


This invention relates to a modification of that described in speci- 
lication No. 202,099 [see ‘* Journat,’’ Vol. 163, p. 941], in which 
the gas burner comprises an annular discharge nozzle surrounding 
a central air duct cast integral therewith. It provides for the forma- 
tion of the duct with a flange so that the casting can rest on a 
shouldered plug or like support while an annular cutter produces the 
discharge nozzle. The radial mixing tube is made of substantially 
rectangular cross-section, so as to simplify the core in casting. 


Dry Meters.—No. 260,671. 
Simpson, S., of Exmouth. 
No. 19,679; Aug. 5, 1925. 


In furtherance of recent inventions for dry gas meters, the patentee 
now seeks to reduce the overall height thereof; and the following 
features are incorporated. 

The tangent arm is carried by the crank pin of the crank shait by 
which the valves are operated; an extension of the crank shaft be- 
yond the crank being thus avoided. The tangent arm is provided 
with its greater part disposed radially with respect to the axis of 
the crank shaft; and the pin by which the flag wire arms are con- 
nected to the tangent arm is mounted on the latter in such manner 
that it is adjustable radially with respect to the axis of the crank 
shaft. The flag wires are arranged as close as convenient to the side 
of the meter casing and to the outer edges of the diaphragms; the 
middle portions of the flag wires being cranked to ensure that they 
do not contact with the diaphragms. 

Other features are also described and illustrated. 





Clamping Rings or Meter Diaphragms.—No. 260,685. 
Simpson, S., of Exmouth. 
No. 19,875; Aug. 7, 1925. 

The patentee points out that in certain gas meter designs no pro- 
vision is made for permitting adjustment of the position of the dia- 
phragm when the clamping ring is first placed in position. 

According to this invention, a rim is provided attached to the 
centre partition of the meter, and the outer edge of the flexible dia- 
phragm is secured to the rim by a corresponding endless ring of 
such form that at first it fits freely, and the diaphragm may be ad- 
justed in position. On the ring being moved further on to the rim, 
the edge of the diaphragm is tightly and firmly pressed. This is 
accomplished by providing the endless ring neat one peripheral edge 
of a larger diameter than near the other; the exact shape being 
sltuwn by illustrations which accompany the specifications. 


Removal of Tar Acids from Ammonia Liquor. 
No. 260,686, 


., of Birmingham, and Parkes, D. W., of 
West Bromwich. 
19,881 ; Aug. 7, 1925. No. 25,288; 

No. 8503; March 29, 1926. 


This invention relates to a process and apparatus for removing and 
recovering tar acids from ammonia liquor or other liquors—par- 
ticularly for recovering small amounts of tar acids from large quan- 
tities of liquor. 

According to the invention, the liquor is acidified and subsequently 
brought into contact with activated carbon; it being desirable, of 
course, to allow any sludge present to be deposited after the acidify- 
ing treatment. The acidification may be carried out by saturating 
the liquor with carbon dioxide or by means of mineral acid. The 


Ropinson, H. W 


No. Oct. 9, 1025. 





tar acids are removed from the carbon by 


distillation, preferably | 
heating the carbon under reduced pressure 


or in a current of super- 
heated steam, or by a combination of these. Gases such as nit ogen, 
carbon dicxide, and flue gases may be used instead of steam. Afte; 
removing the tar acids, it is advisable to cool the carbon in a cur. 


rent of inert gas. 

The process may be carried out either as a batch process o: as 
continuous process. As an example of the former, 1000 gallo 
ammonia liquor containing o*421 p.ct. of tar acids are saturated \ 
CO, and allowed to stand until the precipitated solids hav 
The clear liquor is then agitated for one hour with 500 Ibs. « 
vated carbon. The carbon is filtered off, and the tar acids 1 
by heating the carbon at 370° to 600° C. in a current of steam super 
heated to about 3009 C. After removal of the tar acids the 
is cooled in a current of CO,, and is transferred to a fresh batch 
of liquor. After 18,000 gallons of liquor have been thus treated, it j 
found that 96°85 p.ct. of the total tar acids present have been 1 
from the liquor, and of the tar acids so removed 80°86 p.ct. have 
recovered. If the precess is continued by applying the carbo 
further 1000 gallons of liquor, it is found that the carbon \ 
remove over go p.ct. of the tar acids. 

Kor the application of the invention as a continuous proc 
plant such as is shown in diagrammatic elevation may lx 
Previously acidified atid settled liquor is adinitted to the piyx 
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Robinson’s and Parkes’ Plant for the Removal of Tar Acids from Liquor, 


with the valves position as shown, to the bottom of the second 
chamber 2 of the series. Flowing upwards through this chamber, it 
passes through the corresponding pipe 5 into the bottom of the next 
chamber of the series, and so on to the last chamber. 
chamber, the liquor flows into the outlet pipe 8. The liquor is ad- 
mitted to the chambers 2, 3, and 4 at such a speed that the effluent 
liquor contains no tar acids; these having all been absorbed by th 
activated carbon contained in these chambers. During the time that 
the liquor is being admitted to chambers 2, 3, and 4, as shown in th 
drawing, the carbon which has become saturated with the tar acids 
in chamber 1 of the series is being heated to drive them off. For 
this purpose superheated steam at a temperature of 390° to 400° C. 
is supplied by the pipe 15 through the valve 14 to the bottom ol 
chamber 1, while the carbon is heated by means of heat supplied to 
the jacket 16 to a temperature of about 400° to 600° C, During this 
steaming-out process, the valve 1 is in communication with th 
condenser coil 10, and the valve 14 is closed completely. When 
all the tar acids have been removed from the carbon in chamber |, 
a change-over is effected by manipulation of the various valves; 
simultaneous absorbing and removal of the tar acids being effected 
After each steaming-out process, the chamber through which the steam 
has been passing is cooled before being connected up again to th 
other chambers of the series. Instead of steaming-out the tar acids 


From the last 


from the carbon while the latter is in the chambers, the carbon may 
be removed to a separate still or retort. 
As an example of the operation of such an apparatus, 61,000 g@ 


jons of liquor containing o0°421 p.ct. of tar acids may be subjecie 
to the preliminary treatment, including acidification, as 
above, and be passed through the apparatus containing 1500 Ibs. 0! 
carbon at an average speed of 1890 gallons per hour. ‘The liquor !s 
completely freed from tar acids; and 81°8 p.ct. of the tar ar ids rr 
moved by the carbon are recovered. 

Ordinary commercial activated carbon may contain iron com] 
and jt has been found advantageous to remove such by giving tl 
carbon a preliminary treatment with acid. The carbon is then 
washed with water and heated under reduced pressure and then 1! 
a current of superheated steam or inert gas; the carbon then bein; 
cooled, for example, in an atmosphere of the inert gas. 
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Gas Rings, &c.—No. 260,692. 
Sincceron, C. LE., of Fulham. 


No. 


20,263; Aug. 12, 1925. 
tae ee et ees - hot ter as 
By this invention it is sought to obtain a supply of hot 


aun auxiliary to ordinary heating operations with gas rings ind 10 
gas cookers. Provision is made for a water duct, i pie 
arranged in the proximity of the burner or burners, and so Gispose® 


parallel to and in conformity with the shape of the burner 0! other- 


tube, or 
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wise, that the flames from the burner impinge on the water duct; 
the water passing by thermosyphonic circulation along the duct, | 
from and back to a hot-water supply tank positioned above the heat- 
ing portion of the water duct, and furnished with a draw-off tap. 

Various methods of applying the principle are described and illus- 
trated in the specification. 


Thermostatic Controls for Gas Jets.—No. 260,846. 
SPENCER THERMOSTAT Company and Spencer, J. A., both of 
Cambridge, Mass. 

No. 8163; March 25, 1926. 


This invention is applicable to flat-flame burners used in exposed 
places, and seeks to eliminate the danger of gas escaping if the 
flame is blown out. This is effected by fitting a thermostatic burner 
on the supply tube. 

The burner is shown in section in the accompanying drawings ; 
that on the left illustrating the cold position, that on the right the 
hot or open position. The claims are: 1. A thermostatically con- 
trolled device of the type having a casing provided with a fluid 
passageway therethrough, a valve for closing the passageway, and 


An American Thermostatically Controlled Lighting Burner. 


a thermostat for actuating the valve, characterized in that the ther- 
mostat is in the form of a perforated bi-metallic sheet, cupped to 
snap abruptly into the closed or open positions of the valve in ac- 
cordance with the temperature of the casing, said sheet extending 
across the passageway and having its periphery seating on said 
casing. 

2. A device according to Claim 1 further characterized in that the 
casing has a burner fed through said passageway and in heat-trans- 
fer relation with said sheet, and in that the sheet automatically opens 
and closes said valve in response to increase and decrease of tem- 
perature of the casing. 

3. A device according to Claim 2 further characterized in that the 
burner is stationary during the operation of the device. 


Gas Fires.—No. 260,721. 


F., of Wandsworth, S.W. 18, and Burn, L., 
of Morden. 
No. 23,090; Sept. 16, 1925. 


GLOVER, J. A. 


This invention relates to gas fires of the kind in which incan- 
descible radiant fuel columns are arranged on a reflecting base and 
in front of divergent lateral reflectors—particularly to fires to be 
located in the recesses of coal fire grates. 

The patentees claim: A gas fire to be inserted in and mask the 


recess of a coal fire grate, having a bright metal reflecting back, 
fixed bright metal reflecting divergent sides, and a bright metal re- 
flecting base bordered by the back and sides, on which stand columns 
of incandescible fuel over a burner pipe; with a preferably bright 
metal reflecting, depending skirt, the gas fire being supported in 
front by hollow pedestal legs, up one of which passes the burner 
pipe to extend transversely beneath socketed apertures in the base 
for the fuel columns, 


APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 
[Extracted from the ‘‘ Official Journal’ for Dec. 1.] 


Nos. 29,407—30, 100. 


ANDREWS, C. W.—*‘ Gas generators.”’ No. 

ARDLEY, W. 
295754+ 

CarpMaEL, W.—‘‘ Absorption of ammonia, &c., from gases.’’ No, 
29,988. 

CuapmMan, W. B.—See Andrews, C. W. No. 29,535. 

Corey, H. E.—‘ Low-temperature carbonization of coal.’’ No. 
29,339. 

Hopvcson, J. L.—‘‘ Gas meters.’? No. 29,770. 

I. G, FARBENINDUSTRIE AKT.-GEs.—See Carpmael, W. 

Kent, Lrp., G.—See Ardley, W. G. No. 29,754. 

Lewis, G. M.—* Incandescent gas fittings.’’ No. 29,891. 

Power GaAs Corporation, Ltp.—‘‘ Periodic operation of valves.” 
No. 29,871. 

Raysou.Lp, A.—See Lewis, G. M. No. 29,891. 

Reynoips, D. H. B.—‘ Apparatus for testing pipe joints.’’ No. 
29,788. 

SMITHELLS, C. J.—‘ Purification of gases.’’ No. 29,831. 

StaTTeR, J. G.—‘‘ Laying pipes.’? No. 29,464. 

SVENSKA AKTIEBOLAGET Mono.—‘ Remote indicating devices for 
automatic gas analyzing apparatus.’’ No, 29,646. 

WatcproceL, E. MunLetHALer-.—‘ Lighter for gas."’ No. 


5 
—_— 


PARLIAMENTARY INTELLIGENCE. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Special Orders. 


Bridgwater, and Torquay and Paignton Gas Orders: 
the Special Orders Committee. 

Brighton and Hove, and Gloucester Gas Orders: Report from the 
Special Orders Committee that no petition had been presented against 
these Orders, and that there was nothing in them to which to call 
the attention of the House. 


nga s ; 295535: 
G.—* Means for measuring flow of fluids.’’ No. 


No. 29,988. 


30,003. 


_ 





Referred to 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Special Orders. 


Bridgwater, and Torquay and Paignton Gas Orders: Copies pre- 
sented, 


——_ 
the 





<< 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


NEW PLANT FOR BELFAST. 
Details of Reconstruction Scheme. 


The Belfast Corporation have decided on the installation of 
additional plant to increase the manufacturing capacity of the gas- 
works. The Committee met specially to hear a report by the Engi- 
neer (Mr. J. D. Smith) on the carbonizing plant. He pointed out the 
normal and steady increase of about 5 p.ct. in the consumption, apart 
from increased demand arising directly out of the coal strike. To 
provide an entirely new carbonizing plant at present would be 
impracticable, as even a section could not be completed in time for 
the winter load next year. 

The reconstruction of the existing ‘‘C’’ and ‘‘ D’’ Glover-West 
vertical retort installations offered several advantages in comparison, 
including (1) lower capital cost per million cubic feet of increase, (2) 
the reconstruction could be carried out during the spring and summer 
months without interrupting the normal output, and in sufficient time 
to meet the winter demands of 1927-28, (3) lowest possible carbonizing 
costs, and (4) retention of present sites for future extension. The 
reconstruction of ‘‘C’’ and ‘‘D”’ benches would cover a period of 
two years. It was proposed that the ‘‘ D” benches, comprising ten 
settings of 80 retorts in all, should be reconstructed during 1927, and 
the ““C*? benches, comprising the same number of retorts, during 
1928. The approximate cost of reconstructing the ‘‘ D” benches, 
comprising entirely new fire-brick and silica work in place of that 
existing, the necessary new retort bench equipment, and all other 
modifications, would be £50,000. The cost of reconstructing the 
“C*’ benches would be the same. The reconstruction introducing 
the latest type of the Glover-West setting would result in an 
increased output from the “1D” benches of approximately 2 million 
c.ft. of gas a day, and 4 millions when the whole of the ‘C.”’ and 
“D” benches were completed. The output of the retort house con- 
taining the ‘*C ’? and ‘* D ’® benches would represent an increase of 
approximately 70 to 80 p.ct. on the present output; and the neces- 
Sary addition to the operating staff would be 50 p.ct. 


NEWS. 


In addition to the reconstruction of the “‘ C 
it was recommended that Bonecourt waste-heat boilers should be 
added, at an approximate cost of £10,000 for each bench. Waste- 
heat recovery in connection with modern retort house practice 
had proved to be a very sound investment in the ‘‘A” and ‘*B” 
retort house, where, with less modern boilers than the Bonecourt, 
the whole of the steam required for the benches was being produced, 
with a surplus for other purposes. It was estimated that Bonecourt 
boilers installed in the ‘‘C’’ and ‘‘D”’ benches would save fuel 
to the approximate value of £8000 per annum, by supplying steam 
for the retort benches and yielding a considerable surplus for other 
purposes. Apart from the saving in fuel, the present Lancashire 
steam boiler installation would be relieved, with a consequent saving 
in labour. The savings effected in fuel and labour suggested that 
the capital cost of the boilers would be met in two years. 

Mr. West attended, and explained that the proposed reconstruction 
of ‘*C” and “*D” benches of vertical retorts would about double 
their gas manufacturing capacity. He was of opinion that in the 
reconstruction of the first section approximately £9000 or £10,000 
would be spent on local labour. 

At a later meeting, the tender of West’s Gas Improvement Co., 
Ltd., for the reconstruction of “*D’’ bench of vertical retorts and 
for two Spencer-Bonecourt waste-heat boilers was accepted. Applica- 
tion is being made to the Ministry of Labour for approval of the 
work as an unemployment relief scheme. 


*? and **D”’ benches, 


ie 
— 


The Yeovil Corporation Gas Department, who recently purchased 
large stocks of coal, are now retailing their surplus to consumers 
at 3S. per cwt. 

Referring to a recent discussion as to the respective merits of 
gas and electricity, a correspondent writes to the ‘‘ Western Morning 
News ”: ‘* Why not endeavour to get electrical engineers to instal gas 
engines for the generating sets of their stations? There appears to he 
a great opportunity for a combination of coal gas and electricity.”’ 
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MEMORIAL SERVICE FOR SOUTH METROPOLITAN MEN. 


Last Saturday a large congregation, including Directors and chief 

officers, met in the Southwark Cathedral to honour the memory of 
the 386 men of the South Metropolitan Gas Company who died in 
the service of their country during the war. The Company’s Military 
Band occupied a place in the South Transept, and the ‘‘ Metrogas ”’ 
Choral Society, under the conductorship of Mr. H. W. James, were 
given seats in the chancel. The Cathedral bells were rung before and 
after the service, and memorial music was played by the Band as the 
congregation were assembling. 
_At three o’clock the cathedral choir entered, followed by Rev. F. 
Challenor (Vicar of St. Andrews, East Greenwich), Rev. C. R. 
Gorman (Vicar of Christ Church, Old Kent Road), Rev. A. W. 
Barker (Vicar of St. Mary Magdalene, Old Kent Road), Rev. Canon 
J. B. Haldane (Precentor), and the Lord Bishop of Kingston-upon- 
Thames (Bishop-Designate of Blackburn). ‘ 

The service commenced with the anthem ‘‘I Heard a Voice from 
Heaven,” and included Psalms XV. and XXIII., a lesson (1 Thes., 
Chap. IV., verses 13-18) read by the Rev. F. Challenor, the canticle 
Benedictus, and prayers by the Precentor. In addition there were 
hymns, accompanied by the Band, and two aitthems by the Choral 
Society. 

The Bishop of Kingston was the preacher. After the sermon, a 
prayer was said from the burial office; and the kneeling congregation 
sang the metrical version of the Contakion for the Departed (‘* Give 
to Thy servants rest, O Christ ’’), and the Bishop gave the Blessing. 
The Last Post was sounded from the west end of the nave, and the 
Réveillé from the triforium of the tower, after which two verses of 
Kipling’s ‘‘ Recessional,’’ followed ‘by the National Anthem, brought 
the service to a close. Many of the congregation passed through 
the Lady Chapel, and placed flowers in front of the Memorial Window. 


<i 


LUCKY NEWCASTLE. 
No Coal Stoppage Increase in Price of Gas—The Company’s Policy. 


The Newcastle City Council—the Lord Mayor (Councillor Arthur 
W. Lambert) presiding—on Dec. 1 received with great satisfaction a 
letter from Mr. T. P. Ridley, the Secretary and Commercial Manager 
of the Newcastle and Gateshead Gas Company, intimating that the 
Directors had decided not to increase the price of gas. 

Sir George Lunn, Chairman of the Coal Emergency Committee, 
presenting the final report of the Committee’s activities, declared 


that the Gas Company had “ played the game ”’ during the coal crisis. 
The letter was in the following terms: 





Your Council will no doubt be anxious to know the intentions 
of this Company with regard to the price to be charged for gas as 
a result of the mining dispute. 

The Directors, having in mind that both prior to and also 
during the dispute trade depression in this district’ was probably 
more acute than in any other in the country, took the exceptional 
course of refraining from making any increase in the price of 
gas during the dispute, when other fuels were necessarily greatly 
increased in price. 

The cost of coals, even after allowing for enhanced prices 
obtained for residuals, has been very serious indeed; and the 
Company would be fully justified in increasing the price of gas 
to cover this cost, and in applying to the Board of Trade for a 
temporary increase in their standard price. 

In the belief, however, that within a few months the cost of 
coal will not be greater than that ruling in the early part of the 
year, and that receipts from residuals will be more than pro- 
portionate to the cost of coal, the Directors, after considering the 
estimates for next year, have decided to face the situation without 
increasing the price of gas. They propose to carry a portion 
of the loss to a suspense account to be liquidated next year out 
of the enhanced price of residuals, and to meet the balance out 
of the Company’s reserve funds, which they hope to rehabilitate 
over a period of years. 

The Directors realize that they are taking certain risks in 
adopting this policy, but think it is in the interests of both the 
consumers and the Company to take such risks, as by doing so 
they will be assisting the early development of the prospective 
improvement of trade in the district. 

The Directors feel sure that the City Council will appreciate 
that it has only been possible at great cost, and often with great 
anxiety, to maintain the quality, pressure, and price of gas un- 
altered during the period of the dispute, and they trust that con- 
sumers will support them in their present policy by making full 
use of their gas appliances, which is the best possible way of 
assisting the Company to maintain the low price of gas now 
ruling. 

Gas Company’s COKE. 


Regarding the Newcastle Gas Company, Sir George Lunn told 
his colleagues something of the history of the Company’s help to 
the Coal Emergency Committee. The Gas Company at the com- 
mencement of the coal stoppage had 120,000 tons of coke in stock. 
The Committee had had to issue placards urging householders to use 
coke in conjunction with coal. Some of the coke was sent to other 
parts of the country, and some of it was exported; and to the credit 
of the Company, during the first four and a half months of the stop- 
page there was no advance in the price of the coke. So long as stocks 
held out, so long did the Company charge pre-stoppage prices. It 
was only when coal had to be imported, first from the Continent and 
then from across the Atlantic, that the price had to be increased. The 
freight cost of the coals brought across the Atlantic was more than 
twice the pre-stoppage price of coal. Emphatically in his opinion 
the Newcastle Gas Company had played the game by the public. 











Pus.ic-SPIRITED ACTION. 


This is what the “‘ Newcastle Laily Journal ’’ for Dec. 2 had to say 
about the Gas Company’s action: ‘ 


The Newcastle and Gateshead Gas Company Directors are to 
be cordially congratulated on their public-spirited decision to 
“take certain risks’’ and not increase the price of gas. It is q 
decision one would expect naturally from such a far-seeing, 
enterprising Board of Directors composed of men in close ani 
sympathetic touch with the area of supply. They realize, as 
they state in their letter to the local Councils, that their action 
may assist the early development c«f trade recovery, and such 
recovery will ultimately be to the very material benefit of th 
Company in every department of its activities. Certain Labour 
members of the Gateshead Council received the Company’s intima. 
tion with cheap jibes and dark suggestions regarding alleged 
profits on coke; but the general public will accept Sir George 
Lunn’s assurance that the Gas Company has “ played the game " 
during the coal stoppage. Sir George Lunn is a shrewd business. 
man who does not shower his blessings upon anyone or anything 
unless he is quite satisfied they are deserved. 


<i 
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WANDSWORTH TECHNICAL INSTITUTE. 
Gas Equipment. 

Gas has largely contributed to making the Wandsworth Technical 
Institute, which has recently been erected, modern and efficient in 
every respect. In one of the laboratories (and there are several) can be 
seen a gas-fired boiler capable of raising 900 lbs. of steam per hour, 
and which from cold can be at full working pressure within 30 
minutes. The gas supply is automatically controlled by a regulator 
that can be set to keep the steam at any predetermined pressure. In 
the same laboratory may be seen a 12-15 H.P. modern gas engine used 
for generating power, and so fitted that various experiments may 
be carried out to determine many factors requisite and necessary to 
the instruction of the student of engineering. In the machine labora- 
tory is a different type of gas-fired boiler, capable of raising 140 to 
150 lbs. of steam per hour; the working pressure of 120 lbs. per 
sq.in. being obtained within 40 minutes of starting from cold. 

Gas is used extensively in the laundry centre for ironing; a row of 
gas ironing stoves occupying nearly one side of the room. There are 
a special apparatus for drying clothes by gas, and a gas heating 
stove. In the ‘‘ cookery ’’ settion is a row of modern gas cooking 
stoves on one side of the instruction room. For the ideal cooking of 
vegetables, gas-heated steam ovens are installed. 

Throughout the building, in the various laboratories and lecture 
rooms, upwards of 100 bunsen burners are employed for the use 
of the lecturers and the students. The burners for the students 
are, in the different laboratories, most ingeniously disposed; the 
series of work-benches being provided at intervals with ‘‘ wells,’’ in 
which are fitted the gas connections, and in which the bunsen burners 
themselves are housed when not in use. Each “ well’’ is covered 
by a removable lid, flush with the bench, leaving an unbroken bench 
surface when for any purpose such may be required. 

In the sheet-metal shop, a number of gas-heated soldering-irons 
are in use; the plumbing shop is equipped with gas-fired lead melting 
pots; while in the carpenters’ shop, gas is employed for warming 
glue. 

And last, but by no means least, the creature comforts and welfare 
of the students are specially looked after; a well-appointed kitchen 
forming part of the general scheme. Here dinners are cooked ready 
for the mid-day ‘‘ break,’’ by means of gas cookers, or kept warm 
in a large gas-heated warming oven. 

In regard to the social side of the activities of the Institute, an 
‘all gas’? kitchen proves an inestimable boon, providing as it does 
all the facilities for quick and thoroughly efficient service on the 
occasions when the students have their social gatherings. Indeed, it 
would be an easy matter with the apparatus installed and available 
in the building to cook a banquet for a large assembly. It is not 
undue praise to say that the gas installation is a striking example 
of the many spheres in which gas provides such an excellent service, 
and with a certainty and economy second to none. 





<i 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 





Coal. 


Tenders are invited by the Birstall Urban District Council for the 
supply of gas coal. [See advert. on p. 653.] 


Meters. 

The Gas Committee of the City of Leeds are inviting tenders 
for the supply of ordinary and prepayment dry meters. [See advert. 
on p. 653.] 


<i 
—— 


Heating at Alnwick Castle.—Three of Wright’s ‘St. David’ 
gas radiators have been installed in Alnwick Castle, the scat of 
the Duke of Northumberland. These radiators will be used to warm 
his Grace’s private library; and it is interesting to note that gas 
is chosen where efficiency combined with absolute safety in all cit 
cumstances is such a prime necessity. 


Belfast and the Coal Trouble.—A recent meeting of the Belfast 
Corporation Gas Committee was largely devoted to a well-deserved 
eulogy of the Engincer and Manager, Mr. J. D. Smith, for the 
manner in which he had coped with the serious situation arising 
out of the coal dispute. . It was moved by Councillor Harcourt, 
seconded by Councillor, Stewart, and unanimously resolved, that the 
Committee record upon the minutes their high appreciation of the 
services rendered by Mr. Smith during the trying period which 7 
heen experienced recently in the Gas Department, in consequence 0 
the trouble in the coal industry. 
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LONG 


On Tuesday, Nov. 30, forty-six employees of Messrs. West’s Gas 
Improvement Company, Ltd., of Miles Platting, Manchester, were 
presented by Alderman F. J. West, the Chairman of the Company, 
with long service certificates in the form.of a framed illuminated 
address designed by Mr. Alan Tabor, the well-known Manchester 
artist. The four employees, each with a length of service of over 
forty years, were also presented with gold watches. The presenta- 
tion was made after a dinner at which the Directors entertained the 
recipients and their wives. 

The Chairman was supported by the whole of the Directors of the 
Company; Messrs. J. H. Bainton, S. Glover, W. A. Valon, Frank 
West, and Ernest West. 

The following are the names of the recipients with over forty years’ 
service. 

48 years: Mr. R. J. H. Sayers (London Office). 
43 oi Mr. H. Allchin. 

42 a Mr. H. H. Thompson. 

41 = Mr. A. E. Kirby (retired). 


Among others with thirty years’ service are Mr. W. Wild and Mr. 
F. E. Bird (Australian Office), and among those with from 25 to 
30 years’ service Messrs. H. Clegg, J. W. Curtis, J. V. Barlow (Secre- 
tary), and T. A. Tomlinson (Engineer). 

The CHAIRMAN mentioned the fact that the average length of service 
rendered by these members of the official and the works staff amoun- 
ted to over thirty years. He did not remember an occasion in the 
previous history of the Company when the Directors had had the 
opportunity of meeting such a representative gathering of the staff 
and workpeople. Three years ago they had met to celebrate the 
Jubilee of the ‘Company. That evening they had assembled to do 
honour to those who had for at least 25 years, and in many cases 
for much longer periods, rendered faithful and efficient service in the 
development of a business which, to-day, was one of the most im- 
portant in the gas industry. Three of the recipients were among 


machinery to the development of the Glover-West vertical retort. 
success of that policy was measured in the rapid and world-wide adop- 
tion of the system, which was now represented by installations spread 
over many of the principal gas undertakings both in this country and 
in all the five continents. 


service certificate. 
expression of the appreciation ot the Directors of the Company of 
long and efficient service, and that they should reflect that such length 
of service necessarily implied loyalty, good conduct, and satisfactory 
and efficient workmanship on the part of the recipients, and, finally, 
that anyone who had rendered this service must at any rate be satis- 
fied with the conditions of his employment. 
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SERVICE. 





those who took part in the small beginnings of their Company a: 
Maidstone between forty and fifty years ago, and a number took part 
in the early activities of the Company at the Albion Iron-Works, Miles 
Platting, forty years ago. 


It was not necessary to remind them that it was primarily due 


tc the indomitable pluck, the ceaseless energy, and the glorious opti- 
mism of the founder of the Company, the late Mr. John West, that 
West’s Gas Improvement Company had emerged successfully from 
‘the difficulties of the pioneer work of the early days; and the par- 

| ticular men to whom he had referred must be congratulated upon 
their association with the founder in the work of those strenuous 
times. 


In 1906 the Company turned from the manufacture of stoking 
The 


Ald. West said it might be asked what was the value of the long 
He would reply that, first of all it was a tangible 


The fact that there were 
so many who were qualified to receive these certificates was proof 
that the firm aimed at treating their employees as no mere hands 
to be lightly discharged and taken on as trade ebbed and flowed, but 
that there was a real consideration of the human element in their in- 
dustrial relationship, and an endeavour to cultivate goodwill. The 
presentation of long service certificates was to be an annual event; 
and he hoped that very many of the younger officials and workpeople 
present would in turn qualify for them. 





GAS REGULATION ACT APPLICATIONS. 
SPECIAL ORDERS. 
Earl Shilton Gas Light and Coke Company, Ltd. 

To authorize the Company to supply gas in a specified district on 
the thermal basis; to empower them to use scheduled land for gas 
purposes; and to bestow upon them other powers. 

Newquay (Cornwall) Gas Company, Ltd. 

To authorize the Company to use scheduled land for gas purposes, 
to make provision as to the charges which they may demand in re- 
spect of gas supplied through prepayment meters, and for other pur- 


poses. 
AMENDING ORDERS. 
Commercial Gas Company. 
To substitute for the standard price of 12d. per therm a standard 
Price of 12°6d. per therm, until Dec. 31,. 1927. 
Loughborough Corporation. 


To substitute for the existing maximum prices of 13d. and 14'2d. 
Per therm, maximum prices of 16d. and 17°2d. per therm respec- 
tively until Dec. 31, 1928. 


DECLARATIONS OF CALORIFIC VALUE. 


Burnley Corporation.—450 B.Th.U., in substitution for 475 B.Th.U. 
(March 1, 1927.). 
Nelson Corporation.—425 B.Th.U. (March 1, 1927.) 





CO-PARTNERSHIP AT REDHILL. 


The annual meeting of the Redhill Gas Company’s Co-Partnership 
Scheme was held on Thursday, Nov. 25. The Chairman, Mr. G. R. 
Hunt, J.P., in moving that the Committee’s report and the state- 
ment of accounts for the twelve months ended June 30 be adopted, 
said that they were reporting a present membership of 137, as against 
only 74 in 1921. The rate of bonus was 5%, against 2 p.ct. in 1921, 
and the total amount of bonus and interest credited last year was 
£1182, compared with £279 five years ago. At the annual meeting 
in 1921, the savings deposits by co-partners were reported as Au, 
whereas last year they reached £594. While the amount invested in 
the Company’s capital stock through co-partnership during 1921 was 
474, the sum so invested during the past year was no less than 
£1424. In addition to the £6750 capitai stock in the Company 
registered under the scheme, the nominal] amount of £2215 of stock 
was held by a certain number of co-partners independently. Thus the 
amount of capital registered in the names of the co-partners, all told, 
made the respectable total of £8965, divided between 129 members, 
and giving an average of nearly £70 per head 


= 
—_ 





Negotiations are proceeding between the Accrington Gas Board 
and the Altham Colliery Company regarding the possibility of that 
Company conveying to the Board’s gas-works a supply of gas from 
a large installation of coke ovens proposed to be erected at. their 
Moorfield Colliery. 
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GAS WORKERS AND CONTRIBUTORY PENSIONS. 
Considerable discussion, affecting general principles as to a contri- 
butory pensions scheme for gas workers, has arisen in Nottingham, 


where the Gas Committee have prepared a report for consideration 
by the Council, in which the view is expressed that the existing 
system is unsound in principle and uneconomical in practice. One of 
the grounds upon which this deduction is based is that at present 
there is no uniformity throughout the various departments of the 
Corporation, either as to the age at which a retiring allowance should 
be granted or as to the scale or method upon which the amount of 
the allowance is to be ascertained. 

Attention is directed by the Committee to the circumstance that dis- 
satisfaction is frequently caused among workmen of the same class, 
owing to the fact that distinctions are now drawn between them, 
cither on account of length of service or other special considerations, 
in determining the rate of allowance and the age at which such 
allowance shall become payable. The Committee point out that work- 
men employed in certain sections of the Gas Department are often 
reduced in efficiency by reason of the presence among them.of aged 
men whose service has naturally become impaired. No contribution 
is at present payable by the Nottingham workmen themselves towards 
the allowances which may be subsequently granted to them. The 
Committee employ on the average 687 workmen; and in this number 
there are approximately 60 who’ have already attained the age of 65 
and over. The representatives of the National Union of General and 
Municipal Workers have frequently pressed for the adoption of a 
fixed scale of allowances based on length of service, and a minimum 
allowance considerably in excess of that paid at the present time; 
and the matter has been discussed by them on many occasions. 

The Committee are of the unanimous opinion that the time has 
arrived for applying to the Board of Trade to authorize the establish- 
ment by the Council of a contributory retiring allowance scheme for 
manual workers in the Gas Department who attain the age of 70 
years, or who become incapacitated before that age. 


PORTSMOUTH GAS SUPPLY DURING THE COAL STRIKE. 
The ‘* Evening News & Southern Daily Mail’? for Dec. 3 publishes 
an article on how the Portsmouth Gas Company overcame the diffi- 





culties caused by the coal stoppage, and maintained a normal supply 
of gas. In Portsmouth, it is stated, there has, fortunately, been no 
material reduction in either the supply or the quality of the gas, and 
the pressure has throughout been maintained above the statutory 
ininimum. This state of affairs is largely due to foresight, upon 
which the Directors of the Portsmouth Gas Company, and Mr. T. 
Carmichael, their Engineer, are to be congratulated. 


AN UNINTERRUPTED SUPPLY. 


In view of the experiences of 1921, abnormally large stocks ol 
coal have since been carried at the Portsmouth Gas-Works. In other 
words, for the past five years the capital represented by some 25,000 
tons of coal has been lying idle—or worse than idle, for the coal 
deteriorates in storage—and the Directors have wisely sustained 
this loss in order to ensure the continuance of the gas supply during 
such a period as we have recently passed through. In return they 
have had the satisfaction of an uninterrupted supply. 

In addition, a much larger quantity of gas has been consumed 
than is usual at this season of the year: the increase over the corre- 
sponding days of 1925 varying up to 20 p.ct. A circular letter issued 
to each consumer on Oct. 22 pointed out the urgent need for economy 
in the use of gas, but this had little or no effect on the quantities sent 
out from the various works of the Company. 

\t first sight it would appear that’ herein is the Company’s return 
for the idle coal stocks; but such is unfortunately not the case. The 
price of gas has been raised by $d. per therm (63 p.ct.) since Sept. 30, 
it is true; but even with this increase the Company have been selling 
gas at less than cost price for some months. 

IMPORTED COAL, 

‘The reason is obvious. The stock of coal above referred to, though 
large in itself, is sufficient to supply Portsmouth with gas for a 
\ery short time only, and in consequence it has been necessary to 
purchase large quantities of foreign coal at prices ranging from 100 
10 250 p.ct. higher than contracts which were cancelled by the strike. 
rhis was not the only drawback, for while a few cargoes of th 
imported fuel have been of fair quality, the majority were far inferior 
10 English coal. One consignment contained only 17 p.ct. (instead 
of the usual 30 p.ct.) of volatile matter; and in most cases the yield 
of coke was very small. 

Kreighis and transport have added to the difficulty and the cost of 
manufacturing Portsmouth gas. During the first months of the strike, 
for instance, a fleet of steam wagons was engaged daily in transporting 
stocix coal from Hilsea to Flathouse. Later the position was reversed, 
and the same wagons were employed for a long period in carting 
seaborne foreign coal from Flathouse to Hilsea, 


SHORTAGE OF COKE. 


The poor yield of coke, coupled with the Board of Trade’s Order to 
manufacture the maximum quantity of water gas, created a shortage 
of coke in the city: and it was early found necessary to limit the sale 
of this fuel to bakers, hospitals, and similar essential services. It 
has, however, been the aim of the management throughout to con 
tinue the sale of coke in small quantities at the works for household 
consumption, and this has so far been maintained. The position was 
also eased from time to time by importing coke—again at high prices 
from other districts and from abroad. The usefulness of these small 
sales is seen from the fact that in one day no fewer than 1100 hali- 
hundredweights of coke were sold at the Flathouse Gas-Works alone. 

The stoppage has witnessed a time of great activity in the fittings 
lepartment, particularly in regard to the supply and fixing of gas 
fires, and other appliances. It may he, therefore, 





cookers, geysers, 





that one of the few beneficial results of the coal strike will phe , 
reduced consumption of raw coal in the domestic grates of the city 
This will constitute another step towards a purer atmosphere and the 
abatement of smoke, 


-— 
—— 





AUSTRALIAN PREMIER INSPECTS FOUNDRY. 


Mr. Bruce’s Visit to Gas Appliance Works at Birmingham — 
Inter-Empire Trade. 


Mr. Stanley Bruce, the Australian Premier, and Mrs. Bruc« had 
a novel experience when they were conducted over the works of Messrs. 





Mr. and Mrs, Bruce, with. Mr. H, James Yates, Chairman of Radiation 
Ltd. (centre of group), watching the cupola. 


John Wright & Co.—a constituent firm of the Radiation group of gas 
appliance makers—at Aston, Birmingham, on Nov. 30. ; 
In welcoming the Prime Minister, Mr. H. James Yates (Chairman 
of Radiation, Ltd.), said. that it was peculiarly appropriate that 
the visit should be made at a time when the development of Empire 





The Premier assists in Casting a Gas Grate, 


trade was being so vigorously encouraged in Great Britain. The 
exchange of the world’s best cookers from this country with thi 
choicest of dried fruits and other ingredients of the Christmas 
pudding from the Commonwealth, offered a fine example of inter- 


Imperial trading. The gas appliance industry, which was one of th 





The Premier casting a Paper Weight which was presented to him on 
leaving the Factory. 


largest, and most vital to our domestic life and industrial prosperity: 
had made immense progress during recent years, particularly in vr] 
spect of such modern comforts as gas heating and gas cooking, an’ 
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vo far as the Radiation group was concerned, had firmly established 
itself, not only in this country, but overseas, including Australia. 

‘It is a matter of pride to us,’ said Mr. Yates, ‘* that both there 
and elsewhere in the British Dominions we are emphatically an 
Empire trading concern. Our order books might well be labelled 
‘on account of trade within the Empire ;’ and in this connection I 
should like to say how greatly we appreciate the preference that your 
country gives to goods made in the Home Country, in comparison with 
the goods of other countries. 

“Radiation, Ltd, possesses through its constituent Companies as 
many as sixteen works, covering altogether over 100 acres, and 
employing over 10,000 workpeople; and we are .having to make 
further extensions to our works, for which purpose we have recently 
acquired an additional 60 acres of land. Out of their sixteen works, 
the factory to which we welcome you this afternoon is one of six 
belonging to John Wright & Eagle Range, Ltd.—all situated within 
a radius of half-a-mile from where we now stand. 

“Two aspects of the bencficial value of our work I might reife: 
to in a sentence. In these modern days, it is appreciated that un- 
necessary labour is waste of energy, and gas apparatus is recognized 
asa great labour-saving agency in domestic life. The other beneficial 
effect is the important bearing of our apparatus upon the smoke 
problem. ‘The modern movement—I might almost call it a rebellion— 
against the conditions that maintain a pall of smoke over our great 
cities and towns is gaining increased strength year by year.” 

Mr. Bruce, in a brief reply, heartily reciprocated Mr. Yates’s 
expression of goodwill in regard to the development of inter-Empire 
trade, and declared that Australia was very desirous of encouraging 
British manufacturers in preference to the manufacturers of foreign 
countries. 

The Premier showed the keenest interest in the various processes. 
Having fist cast an inscribed paper weight as a souvenir, he then 
proceeded, with the aid of a workman, to pour molten metal from a 
heavy, two-handled ladle, and cast a gas grate. Both feats were 
heartily cheered by the workmen. The castings were then presented 
to him by Mr. Yates; and when completed in an art-metal finish, the 
gas grate will be dispatched adorn the Premier's 
\ustralian home. Mr. Bruce also saw in process of manufacture 
and packing large quantities of gas fires and cookers intended for the 
overseas market. 


overseas to 





Eleven imitation ‘‘ pennies,”* cut from cardboard, waxcloth, and 
matchbox were recently found in a prepayment meter be- 
longing to the Glasgow Corporation Gas Department, at the house 
of a young married woman named Margaret Henry, of Port Dundas. 
Accused, who was charged at the Northern Police Court with the 
theft of of gas, valued at 6s. 3d., showed the Court a 
receipt from the Gas Department for the gas she had stolen, but 
afterwards paid for. 


covers, 


1530 c.it. 


She was fined 5s., or five days’ imprisonment. 





CURRENT SALES OF GAS PRODUCTS. 
The London Market for Tar, Tar Products, and Sulphate. 


Lonpon, Dec. 6. 
There is little fresh to report in the London tar products market. 
Business generally is quiet. 
Pitch is rather nominal at 
very litthe material available. 
Creosote also is scarce, and the price is firm at gd. per gallon in 


bulk f.o.b. 


Tar spirits generally continue strong at the prices last reported. 


1958. to 200s. per ton; but there is 


Tar Products in the Provinces. 

Dec. 6. 
lhe average value of gas-works products during the week wert 
Gus-works tar, 10gs. gd. to 114s. gd. Pitch, East Coast, 175s. t 
179s, Od. f.o.b. West Coast---Manchester, 169s. 6d. to 170s. 
pool, 170s. to 172s. 6d. ; Clyde, 173s. Od. to 175s. Od. 
North, Is. 11d. to 2S. 5 


Ps Live t- 
Be nzole yO p.ct., 
crude, 65 p.ct, at 120° C., 1s. 4d. to 1s. 5d. 
naked at makers’ works; 50-90 p.ct., naked, North, 1s. 11d. to 2s. 
Toluole, naked, North, 1s. 11d. to 2s. nominal. Coal-tar crude 
naphtha, in bulk, gd, to 93d. Solvent naphtha, naked, North, 1s. gd. 
to 1s. 10d. Heavy naphtha, North, 1s, 1d, to 1s. 2d. Creosote, in 
bulk, North, liquid, 83d. to gd.; salty, 8d. to 83d.; Scotland, 73d. 
to 8{d. Heavy oils, in bulk, North, 7\d. to 74d. 
60 p.ct., 1s. gd. to 1s. 10d. prompt. Naphthalene, £711 to £514; sults, 
gos. to 100s., bags included. Anthracene, ‘* A ’’ quality, 24d. per 
quality, unsaleable. 


Carbolic acid, 


minimum 40 p.ct., purely nominal; ** B”’ 


in 
I 


British Industries Fair.—It has been officially announced in 
London that the whole of the space in the British Industries Fair, 
which is to be held simultaneously in London and Birmingham from 
Keb, 21 to March 4 next, has been taken, with the exception of a 
few spaces rendered vacant in the Birmingham section by extensions 
of the Castle Bromwich premises. No more applications for space 
in the London section at White City, Shepherd’s Bush, can be con- 
sidered. Space has been snapped up at the rate of 1200 sq.ft. a day 
lately ; and the amount asked for is well in excess of what is avail- 
able. In the Birmingham section, ‘which is being organized by the 
Birmingham Chamber of Commerce for the hardware, building, en- 
gineering, electrical, and other ‘‘ heavy ’’ industries, booking of space 
has exceeded by 25,000 sq.ft. the total available in the 1926 display, 
which itself beat all previous records. At Castle Bromwich, how- 
ever, big permanent extensions have been carried out: and as a 
result of adjustments thus made possible, a few good spaces have 
been rendered vacant, and there are also a limited number of small 
stands at nominal cost. 
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NORTH-EAST COAST COAL TRADE. 
From our Own Correspondent. 


Restarting, after so long a period of idleness, is proving a slow 
business in most instances, and many difficulties are being encountered 
in the pits. It is not anticipated that anything like full output will 
be reached this year. 

At the same time, there is enough coal to cause much anxiety in 
many Cases to collieries in view of the Government restrictions. Con- 
sidering what a small proportion of the output of Northumberland 
and Durham is normally consumed at home, it is easily understood 
how difficult it is to find a home market for large quantities suddenly, 
even after seven months’ idleness. There appears to be no terrific 
demand at home, such as to absorb readily the increasing output, 
and the delays and difficulties in obtaining export licences, which 
seem inseparable from official interference with business, have caused 
anxiety to many collieries. The threat of idle time is a very real one. 
It is true that prices are lower than had been anticipated, because 
consumers have practically been able to call the tune. But the situ- 
ation now calls for a free market and stabilization, so that sellers and 
buyers alike can get on with the serious business of arranging their 
affairs ahead. 

Conditions at the moment are chaotic, and of the hand-to-mouth 
order. Collieries have been quoting 25s. to 27s. 6d. f.o.b. for prompt 
lots. of gas, but. most transactions seem to have passed on a basis of 
20s. to 22s. 6d. Firm quotations, in the present circumstances, are 
difficult to obtain for forward business, .and itis impossible to sec 
how the market will shape. Fitters’ ideas in many cases are round 
20s. for next year, though some will not include the first three 
months in this, either being fully sold, or wanting a higher price 
for that period. 





YORKSHIRE AND LANCASHIRE COAL TRADE. 
From our Local Correspondent. 


With the majority of the Yorkshire and Lancashire collieries in 
fairly good working order, there has been a much more rapid resump- 
tion of work than was anticipated at the time the district settlements 
were arrived at. 

With the increasing outputs the local markets will soon be free from 
anxiety in regard to supplies. These conditions have tended to bring 
about considerable reductions in market prices for all descriptions ot 
coal. It will, of course, be some time betore prices become stabilized, 
even so far as any particular area is concerned, but should the present 
state of things continue, there will no doubt be coal for export from 
Yorkshire within the next few weeks. 

Gas concerns report that already they are receiving limited supplies 
of their contract fuels, and prices for outside qualities that have to be 
bought are at discounted figures. There is still some American gas 
coal to arrive, but the total tonnage is a doubtful quantity. 





COAL TRADE IN THE MIDLANDS. 
From Our Local Correspondent. 


Market deflation has proceeded somewhat erratically. With demand 
rigorously repressed, both in the domestic and industrial branches, 
the distributive channels have been congested. Short time working 
at the pits is reported to have resulted in exceptional cases from lack 
of trucks to take away the output. There has been an attempt 
to control the subsidence of prices by concerted action in the different 
coalfields. Only partial success has attended it, however. In War- 
wickshire two cuts of 5s. each were made in best house coal within 
the space of a few days. 

While the readjustment of prices by distributors was gradual, and 
achieved without very much confusion, competition for the industrial 
trade led to greater irregularities. There is little prospect of the heavy 
industries in this area getting under way before thé New Year. Mean- 
while, dependent branches are awaiting developments. Those manu- 
facturers who were producing became more strict than ever in the 
limitation of their purchases of coal to immediate necessities, and so 
assisted to accentuate the excess of production (f/us importations) 
over current consumption. 

There was a break of 20s. or even more in the case of some 
classes of works fuel, particularly slacks and smalls. Within a week 
of the removal of control, slacks could be bought at 25s. upwards. 
Yearly contracts were offered at April rates, and six mgnths contracts 
at little more; but there was no eagerness on the part of consumers. 


—— 





The annual social and dance of the New Grange Bowling and 
Golf Clubs, organized by the employees of Messrs. Alder & Mackay, 
Ltd., Edinburgh, was held in the Assembly Rooms, George Street, 
on Friday night, Nov. 26, when there was a company of approxi- 
mately 400 present. The Chairman of the Company (Mr. James Miller 
Thomson, W.S.) presided at the distribution of prizes, which were 
presented by Mrs. Stanley Bennet. In the course of his remarks, the 
Chairman made mention of the Clubs’ excellent record since their 
inauguration 25 years ago, several open trophies having been again 
secured by the Bowling and the Golf Clubs. These, as previously, 
were entrusted to the safe keeping of Mr. J. L. Bennet for display in 
the firm’s board room. The Rt. Hon. Alexander Stevenson, Lord 
Provost, who has for many years represented Gorgie Ward in the 
City of Edinburgh, honoured the company with his presence, and 
was given a very cordial reception. He personally handed to the 
winner of the golf Medal competition a gold medal presented by 
himself, and observed that the recipient was the first person in Edin- 
burgh to receive a medal bearing his name as Lord Provost. He com- 
mended Messrs. Alder & Mackay on the excellent relationship existing 
between the Directors and the employees, which he felt sure was 
largely brought about by this annual social gathering. 
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Dasnieres, Ltd., of 21, Water Lane, E.C., have been: registered 
as a. private Company, to carry on business.as pitch and tar mer. 
chants, &c. The nominal. capital is 416,000 in. £1 shares. 

Belfast Gas Finances.—Reporting upon the financial position of 
the Belfast -Gas-Works, the Manager (Mr. J. D. Smith) said that the 


extra cost of coal and oil would be approximately £76,000, and th 
loss.from the sale of coke and chemicals £10,000 (total £86,000), 
The increase in the price of gas from Oct. 1 would reduce this amount 


considerably ; but it. was quite clear that at March 31 next they 
would close with a deficit of about £/15,000. Taking everything into 
consideration, he was of opinion that the price of gas should not be 
further increased, but that any loss should be carried forward to the 
following year. His Committee have endorsed this view. 

Granton Gas-Works.—In the ‘‘ Edinburgh Evening News ”’ for 
Nov. 27 there appeared. an interesting popular article in connection 
with the Granton Gas-Works and the new plant there. The 
of the article mentions that the output of gas last. year was 
2,947,596,000 c.ft.—an increase of 131 p.ct. on 1890. In five years 
the output has grown 4o p.ct. The Gas Committee have 114,000 
customers, and gas is distributed over an area of 50 sq. miles. 
There are 483 miles of mains, and over 1500 miles of service pipes. 
There are 82,000 gas appliances on loan and hire-purchase. With 
allowance made for consumers’ own property, it is computed by the 
Committee that there must be a gas appliance in nearly every home. 

Good Results at Stockport.—On the whole, states Mr. S. 
Meunier, Engineer and Manager to the County Borough of Stock- 
port Gas Department, in his report for the year ended March 31, 
the working of the Department during 1925-26 can be considered 
satisfactory. There was an increase in gas sold of 7°85 p.ct., but 
the diminished revenue from residuals, and the further reduction in 
the price of gas by 3d. per 1000 c.ft. from the September quarter 
of 1925, which reduction would affect about two-thirds of the total 
consumption for the year, more than counterbalanced this. That they 
were in a position so to reduce the price, he maintains, is proof 
of the efficient working of the new carbonizing plant and the supple- 
mentary additions to it—all tending to more economic working. The 
revenue from gas was increased by £2500, due to the greater de- 
mand during the year; increase in make being 98 million c.ft. The 
total annual output now amounts to over 1000 millions. The net 
profit for the year was £2652. 

Fatal Accident at the Walsall Gas-Works.—A verdict of ‘ Acci- 
dental death ’’ was returned at an inquest at Walsall on Frederick 
Llewellyn Lakin, a labourer employed at the Corporation gas-works. 
Benjamin Thickett, another labourer, stated that on Saturday morn- 
ing, Nov. 13, he went to the retort house to fetch a wheelbarrow, 
and saw Lakin fixed in the shafting of a coke-screening machine, on 
which they were employed. He stopped the motor, and on reaching 
Lakin found he was dead. Practically all his clothing had been torn 
off. Lakin had evidently gone to oil machinery while in action. Mr. 
Fred. Davis, the Gas Engineer, told the Coroner that the instruction 
to all men engaged with machinery was that there must be no oiling 
or greasing when it was in motion. Mr. P. A. Heath (Inspector of 
Factories): Was it within your knowledge that it was done, as we 
know it was? Witness: No, it has come as a surprise to me. Fur- 
ther questioned, Mr. Davis said that Lakin was engaged on day work, 
and there was no reason why he should not have stopped the ma- 
chinery in order to inspect or oil it. 

Britain’s Biggest Company.—The registration of Imperial Chemi- 
cal Industries, Ltd., was formally completed on Saturday, Dec. 4. 
The Company has been registered with an authorized capital of 
£65,000,000. As has already been announced, if all the shareholders 
of the merging companies exchange their shares for shares in the new 
company, the issued capital will be 456,802,996. Among the objects 
of the Company are acquiring or holding shares in Brunner Mond & 
Co., Ltd., Nobel Industries, Ltd., the United Alkali Company, Ltd., 
and the British Dyestuffs Corporation, Ltd. The first Directors of 
the Company will be: The Right Hon. Sir Alfred Mond, Bart., M.P. 
(Chairman), Sir Harry McGowan, K.B.E. (President and Deputy 
Chairman), the Right Hon. the Lord Ashfield, P.C., Sir John 
Brunner, Bart., Mr. G. C. Clayton, C.B.E., M.P., Mr. H. J. 
Mitchell, Mr. Henry Mond, Sir Max Muspratt, Bart., Mr. J. G. 
Nicholson, Lieut.-Col. G. P. Pollitt, D.S.O., the Most Hon. the 
Marquess of Reading, P.C., G.C.B., G.C.S.1., G.C.1.E., G.C.V.O., 
Sir Josiah Stamp, G.B.E., and Mr. B. E. Todhunter. The Company 
has the biggest initial capital of any registered in this country. 


Writer 





The Lytham St. Annes Gas Manager reports that during October 
increases of 42 p.ct. over the corresponding month of last year were 
recorded. Over 200 gas fires were fixed. 


Messrs. C. & W. Walker, Ltd., have moved their London office 
from Cannon Street to 70, Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. Tele- 
grams: ‘‘ Fortress Sowest, London.” Telephone: No. 1941 Victoria. 


It was hinted at a meeting of the Accrington and District Gas 
Board on Nov. 25 that there might be a further advance in gas 
charges. The Manager (Mr. A. J. Harrison) said that the me 
commitments for the purchase of coal from May 31 to end p 
December were estimated at £62,000, against a normal amount . 
422,000. It was obvious that an 8} p.ct. increase in the price © 
gas was inadequate to cover the loss. 


At an inquest at Peterborough on Nov. 29, on Mrs. Mary Peach, 
a widow, who was found dead in her house following an escape of gas 
fumes from a fractured gas main under the roadway, a verdict 4 
accidental death was returned, and the Gas Company was exonerat 
from blame. Evidence was given that customers in an inn omer 
the house experienced a choking sensation, and were driven a 
to recover, and two men fell unconscious. Representatives 0! rs 
Gas Company stated that every precaution was taken, — 
roadway tested; but the leakage, occurring at night, made immedi 
repair impossible. 
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STOCK MARKET REPORT. 


ArprHoUGH the coal dispute had ceased to be 
direct factor in the markets, Stock Exchange 
ctions were irregular and uncertain last 
The condition of affairs in China was nounced, and 
, depressing influence, as was also the further 
mprovement in the value of the franc which undertakings. 
sulted d in heavy selling from Paris. 


NAME. 


 [aldonaes 5 p.c. max.C, . 


4p.c. Pref. . . 

|Alliance & — Ord. . 
Do, 4p.c.Deb. . . 
1/7k| Bombay, Ltd. en 
Bournemouth 5p.c.. . . 
0. Bipoc. - 

Do, Pref, 6 p.c. . 
Do. 8 p.c. Deb. . 
Do. 4p.c. Deb. . 
‘Brighton & Hove Orig.. . 
Do, AOrd. . 


\Bristol 5 p.c. max... 


|British Ord. hs ; 


Do. Tp.c. Pref... .. 

Do. 4p.c. Red. Deb. 

\Ca —- ae, sf 

0. p.c. Pref. . 
Do. ‘ p.c. Deb. 
\Cardift Con. Ord. . 

Do. 14 p.c. Red. Deb. ° 

Chester6p.c.Ord. . . . 

a Ltd. Ord. . 

7 p.c. Pref. 


CCotonial Gas Assn. Ld. Ord, 


0. 8 p.c, 7 | 
ae... 4 p.c. Cap. 
| 0. 34 p.c.Cap. . 
Do 8p.c. Deb. . 


Continental Union, Ltd. . 


| 0. p.c. 
|Croydon sliding scale . 
| Do, max,div.. . 
\Derby Con. ... « 
| De. Deb, : 
|East Hull Ord. 5 Pp. Bie 
|Eastbourne — .c. Deb, 
| European, Lt 


[Gee Light & Coke 4 p. ‘co. Ord. 


84 p.c.max.. . 
| Do. 4 p.c. Con. Pref. 
Do. 3p.c. Con. Deb. 


Do. 6p.c. Br’tf’d Rd. Db. 


Do. 10p.c. Bonds. . . 
Do. 17} p.c. Ilford Deb. 


|Hastings & Bt L.5p.c. Conv| 
34 p.c. Conv. 


Seughane & China, aa 
Hornsey Con. 34 p 
Imperial Continental Cap. 


| Do, 84 p.c. Red. Deb. 


Lea Bridge 5 p.c. Ord. . 
— 5p.c.Ord. . 
0. 7 p.c. Red. Pref. 
Maidstone tL c. Cap. . 
p.c. Deb. 


Malta & scctiorenann ; | 


Montevideo, Ltd. 


\Newcastle & ‘Gateshead ( Con. 


a : p.c. Pref. 
p.c. Deb. 
North ‘Miaaices? 10 p.c, 
Do. Tpe. 


\Oriental, Ltd. . 
|Plym’th ‘& Ston’house 5 p. °. 


|Portsm’thCon. Stk. 4p.c. Std.) 
Do. 5 p.c. Max. 
|Primitiva Ord. . ° 


Do. 4 p.c. Red. Deb. 


Do, 4 p.c. Red. Deb. i911 


Do. 4p.c. Cons. Deb. 
San Paulo 6 p.c. Pref. 


Do. 5 p.c. Red, Deb. } 


SheffieldA . . 
Do. B a oe 
South African . . 


South Met, Ord.. . 
Do. 8 p.c. Deb. 


Do Bo. ss: 


p.c. Red. Db, 


Do. 
South Shields Con,. . 


South Suburban Ord. 5 p. c. 


5 p.c. Deb. 


Do. 
South’ mpton Ord. ro c.max. 
4p.c. Deb. 


Swansen 7 pc. Red. Pref. . 
Do. 64p.c. Red. Deb. 


| Tottenham District A 5p.c. 


0. B 84 p.c. 
Do. 54 p.c. Pref. 
Do. 4 p.c. Deb. 


Tynemouth Con. and New 
|Uxbridge, Maidenhead, & 
Wycombeip.c. .. . 


Do. 5 p.c. pref. 


Do. 5p.c. Maidenh’d 
Wandsworth. Wimbledon, 


Wimbledon Spo... . 
8 p.c. Deb. 
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to be reflected in the high dividend distribu- 
tions by the majority of the companies. 
acquisitions by 


public in respect of geographical groups of the 
The first issue is expected to 
Rubber be the Scottish group, for which 200,000 ordi- 
nary shares are to be offered at 23s. per share. 
time since Feb- In the Gas Market there 
suggestions of a changes in the quotations than have occurred 
Meanwhile, the latterly. Of the companies operating at home, 
Cardiff were marked up i 



















ee 66 OS & 


and Epsom— 
WandsworthAip.c. . 
_ BSip.c. . 
Cand New 





Epsom 6p.c. . . « « 





Quotations at: :—a.—Bristol, 6.—Liverpool. ¢.—Nottingham. d,—Newcastle. ¢.—Sheffield, *Fix. div, 
t Plus 8} p.ct. p.a. special dividend. 
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I point, and South Metropolitan 4 point. On 
the other hand, Liverpool dropped § point, and 
East Hull fell 53 points. The latter is not 
remarkable, as the price was previously un- 
duly high. 

From the gas investors’ point of view, it is 
satisfactory to learn that Durham coal is at 
last being offered in London on pre-stoppage 
contracts. Cargoes are expected to arrive 
during the current week. 

The following transactions were recordéd 
during the week : 

On Monday, Bournemouth 5 p.ct. 12%, 123, 
Commercial 3} p.ct. 75, European 6%, Gas 
Light and Coke 84, 843, 84%, 85, 85}, 4 p.ct. 
preference 76, Montevideo 803, Primitiva 
138, 3d., 13s. 43d., 13s. 6d., 4 p.ct. debenture 
(1911) 703, 71, South Metropolitan 92, 92%. 
Supplementary prices, Bournemouth ‘‘ New ’ 
6 p.ct. preference (4,2 paid) 45s., Eastbourne 
3a pct. ‘*B’”’ 103, 1034, Walton-on-Thames 
10 p.ct. maximum ‘* A ”’ 133, 133 

On Tuesday, Alliance 83, 834, British 105}, 
4 p.ct. debenture 70, Gas Light and Coke 
84%, 85, 85%, 853, 34 p.ct. 593, 4 p.ct. prefer- 
ence 76, 3 p.ct. debenture 583, 59, 594, Im- 
perial Continental 130, 131, Liverpool 7 p.ct. 
preference ror, Primitiva 13s. 3d., 13s. 53d., 
138. 6d., 138. 7$d., 138. gd., 4 p.ct. debenture 
(1911) 703, South Metropolitan 92}, 922, Swan- 
sea 7 p.ct. preference 101. Supplementary 
prices, Bournemouth new 6 p.ct. preference 
fully-paid 113, Gas Light and Coke 5 p.ct. de- 
benture (interest from Sept. 1, 1926) go. 

On Wednesday, Alliance and Dublin 83, 
843, British 105, Commercial 4 p.ct. 783, Gas 
Light and Coke 843, 842, 85, 854, 853, 3 p.ct. 
debenture 59%, Hastings and St. Leonards 
5 p-ct. 893, Imperial Continental 130, Lea 
Bridge 5 p.ct. 944, 95, Montevideo 80, Primi- 
tiva 138. 4$d., 138. 73d., 13s. od., Tuscan 
21s. 6d., 22s., Wandsworth ‘*C ”’ 883. Sup 
plementary prices, Rochester, Chatham, 6 p.ct. 
preference 983, 99, 8 p.ct, debenture 104, 
Walton-on-Thames 74 
1024. 

On Thursday, Alliance and Dublin 831, 
British 105, 106, 7 p.ct. preference 117, 118, 
4 p.ct. debenture 70, eo er 6j, Gas Light 
and Coke 843, 85, 853, 853, 34 p.ct maximum 
60}, 4 p.ct. preference 754, Imperial Con- 
tinental 130, 131, Montevideo 81, Primitiva 
138. 53d., 13s. 6d., 138. 73d., 138. gd., 4 p.ct. 
debenture (1911) 714 South Metropolit: an g2, 
93, South Suburban 5 5 p.ct. 99. 

On Friday, Bombay 20s. 103d., 215s. 4id., 
Bristol 5 p.ct. max. 84, Cape Town th p.ct. 
a 6}, European 63, Gas Light and 
Coke 85, 853, 34 p.ct. maximum 594) 4 p.ct. 
ecelieenan 763, Primitiva 


74 p.ct. debenture 102, 





13s. 7ad., 138. od., 


138. 1ojd., 14s., 14s, 13d., San Paulo 6 p.ct. 
preference 74, 733, South Metropolitan 92}, 
928, 924, 9248, South Suburban 5 p.ct, deben- 
ture 933. 

In the Money Market, credit was in almost 
superabundant supply. New money was avail- 
able from 3} p.ct. down to 3 p.ct. Forty-five 
millions Treasury Bills were again offered ; 
and though the applications, totalling  fifty- 
six millions, were not so he: avy as for the last 
three weeks, the average rate at which the 
Bills were allotted was again lower at 
4:4 138. 4°23d. p.ct. Business was less active 
in the discount market, rates being maintained 
at 42 p.ct. 

French francs again dominated the Foreign 
Exchange Market. Contrary to anticipation 
the quotation again adwanced, and, after touch- 
ing 1233, closed at 124}. Italian lire moved 
upward with the franc, finally closing at 1113. 
Belgas were steady at 34. 863; and the quota- 
tion for Sterling on New York was 4.84]- 

1 84% a3 

Silver was firmer on Chinese buying, the 
cash price rising to 248d. per oz. Gold re- 
mained at the nominal price of 84s, 113d. 
per oz. 

The Bank Rate is 5 p.ct., to which it was 
raised from 4 p.ct. on Dec. 3. Bankers’ de 
posit rates are 3 p.ct. The deposit rates of 
the discount houses are 3 p.ct. at call and 
34 p.ct. at notice. 


Pep ail 





































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































GAS JOURNAL. 





NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS, ADVERTISERS, AND SUBSCRIBERS. 


[DECEMBER 8, 1926. 


No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. Whatever is intended for insertion in the “JOURNAL” must be authenticated 
by the name and address of the writer—not necessarily for publication, but as a proof of good faith. 


COPY FOR ADVERTISEMENTS for the “‘ JOURNAL ” should 
be received at the Office NOT LATER than TWELVE O’CLOCK 
NOON ON TUESDAY, to ensure insertion in the following day’s 


Orders to Alter or Stop PERMANENT ADVERTISEMENTS 
should be received by the FIRST POST on Monday. 


UNDISPLAYED ADVERTISEMENTS: Situations Wanted, Six 
Lines and under (about 36 words), 3s.; each additional Line, 6d. 
Situations Vacant, Apparatus Wanted and for Sale, Contracts, Public 


Notices, &c., 9d. per Line—minimum, 4s. 6d. 


Telegrams: ‘‘ GASKING, 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION to the ‘“ JOURNAL.” 
United ONE YEAR. HALF-YEAR, QUARTER, 
ci $ - ee ” ee i ad 
Kingdom mean nang : 35/ 18/ 0/ 
? & Ireland redit Rate a 40/- ee 21/- ee 11/6 
Dominions & Colonies & U.S.A } 35/- - 
Payable in Advance ges a ios 
Other Countries in the Postal Union, 
Payable in Advance } 40/- vi 22/6 ae 12/6 





FLEET LONDON.” 


In payment of subscriptions for ‘‘ JourNaLs”’ sent abroad, 
Office Orders or Bankers’ Drafts on London only are accepted. 
All Communications, Remittances, &c., to be addressed to 
WALTER KING, LIMITED, 11, Bott Court, FLeet Strat, 


Pest 


Lonpon, E.C. 4. 


Telephone: Central 6055. 





AS PURIFICATION 
& CHEMICAL CO., 


LTD., 
PaLMERsTON House, 
84, Ouxp Broap Street, Lonpon, E.C.2, 


0 XIDE OF IRON 
AS SUPPLIED BY THIS COMPANY FOR 
OVER 50 YEARS ON SALE OR LOAN. 


PENT OXIDE 
PURCHASED IN ANY DISTRICT, 


Telegrams: ‘“ PunivicatTion Srock, Lonpon.”’ 
Telephone: Lonpon WALL, 9144, 


™ OLCANIC” FIRE CEMENT. 
Resists 4500° Fahr. Best for Gas-Works, 
ANDREW SrepHenson, Gresham House, Old Broad 
Street, Lonpon, E.0. ‘ Volcanism, London.” 


ATENTS, Trade Marks. Inventions 


Advice, Handbook and Consultations free. K1ne’s 
Patent Acrncy Lrp., Director B. T. Kine, O.1.M.E., 
Regd. Patent Agent, G.B., U.8., and Can., 146a, QUEEN 
Viorori4 8t., .0. 4, and 6, Quanrry Cr. (next Pat. Off.), 
Lonpon, W.0. 40 years’ refs. ‘Phone Cent. 684. 


== ALLAN & CO., LIMITED, 


RAINFORD WORKS, RAINFORD, LANCS. 
BUYERS OF 
CRUDE TAR. Any quantity. 
Co-operative Distillation Schemes. 


Sliding Scale Contracts. Fixed Price Contracts. 


“LUX” PURIFYING MATERIAL. 


THE PREMIER MATERIAL FOR GAS 
PURIFICATION, 


HOS. DUXBURY AND CO. 
Sot AGENTS FOR 
ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, IRELAND, WALES axp 
tHe COLONIES (except Canapa), 


6, DEBANSGATR, 
MANCHESTER, 


Telegrams 
“ Darwinian, Manchester." 
Tel. Nos. : 8268-9 City. 


PaLace OCHAMBERS, 
WESTMINSTER, 8.W.1, 
Telegrams: 
“Darwinian, Par, London." 
Tel. No.: 6278 Victoria. 


EORGE WILSON GAS METERS, Ltd. 
for 
GAS-METERS, ORDINARIES, SLOTS, AND 
REPAIRS, 
Foleshill Road, Coventry, 
Telephone: 596. Telegrams: ‘‘GasmeTER,” 
and at 268, Stockport Road, MancHesTER, 

Telephone: RusHotme 976. Telegrams: ‘‘ GasmeTeR,” 

and 46 & 47, Auckland Street, Lonpon, 8.E, 11, 
Telephone: Hor 647. Telegrams: ‘“‘Gaszous Lams,” 


SULPHURIC ACID. 
GPECIALLY prepared for the manu- 


facture of SULPHATE OF AMMONIA, 
SPENCER CHAPMAN & MESSEL, LTD., 
ith which is amalgamated Wm. Pearce & Sons, Lp,, 
86, Mark Lane, Lonpon, E.C, Works—Sinvertown, 
Telegrams—" HypRocH1oric, Fen, Lonpon,” 
Telephone—Rovrat 1166, 





J & J. BRADDOCK (Branch of Meters 
® Limited), Globe Meter Works, OLpHam, and 
45 & 47, Westminster Bridge Road, Lonpon, 8.E. 1. 


WET AND DRY GAS-METERS, PREPAYMENT 
METERS, STATION METERS AND GOVERNORS. 


REPAIRS RECEIVE PROMPT ATTENTION, 
Telephones: 815, Oldham, and 2412 Hop, London. 


Telegrams— a 
‘‘Brappooxr, OnpHaM,” and'‘Mereiqus, Lams, Lonpon. 





MEWBEURN, ELLIS, & CO., 


HARTERED PATENT AGENTS AND 
TRADE MARE AGENTS, 
70 & 72, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 2. 
Telegrams: ‘‘ Patent, London.” Phone 243 Holborn. 
And 8, St, Nicholas Buildings, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 





HE BRITISH GAS PURIFYING 
MATERIALS CO., LTD., 
99, Lonpon Roap, LEICESTER. 


Telegrams: Telephone : 
‘* BrrpurmmatT, LEICESTER.” LEIcEsTER 5096, 





Solicit enquiries for:— 

NATURAL BRITISH PURIFYING MATERIAL, 
NATURAL HYDRATED OXIDE OF IRON, 
FIRST QUALITY DUTCH BOG ORE, 
BEST QUALITY BELGIAN BOG ORE, 
“PREPARED” AND “ UNPREPARED” 
ARTIFICIAL OXIDES, 


SPENT OXIDE PURCHASED, 


Lonpon OFFICE: 
84/85, NorFoLE Srreet, StRand, W.C, 2. 
Telegrams : Telephone : 
‘*‘ BarpurtmaT EstTranp Lonpon.” Crnrrat 4545 & 4546, 








ULPHATE OF AMMONIA 
SATURATORS and all LEAD and TIMBER 
WORE in connection with Sulphate Plants, 
We Guarantee promptness with efficiency for Re- 
pairs, 
JoszrH Taytor (SaTuRaToRS), Ltp., Chemical Plant 
Engineers, Blackhorse Street Mills, Botton, 
Telegrams—‘' Sarurators, Botton.”’ Telephone 848, 





WEIGHBRIDGES 
OR Motor Lorries and Railway 
Traffic can be seen erected at our works READ 
R DELIVERY. Inspection by your Engineer in- 
vited and a test by your Local Inspector of Weights and 
Measures before delivery, Every machine a High- 
Class Engineering Product and fully guaranteed, 
CHARLES ROSS, LIMITED, 
J E. C. LORD (Manchester), Ltd., 
® Ship Oanal Tar Works, Weaste, Manchester, 
all kinds of Cresylic Acid, Carbolic Acid, &o, 





SHEFFIELD. 
Pitoh, Creosote, Benzols, Toluol, Naphtha, Pyridine, 





WW: Specialize in Small Gas-Works 
and Solicit Inquiries for COMPLETE WORKS 
EXTENSIONS, and RENEWALS, 
Penney & Porter (Engineers), Ltd., 
LINCOLN. 
Established 1855, 
Telegrams: Porter, Lincoln, Telephones: 266 & 211. 





APPOINTMENTS, &o., WANTED. 





XPERIENCED Lecturer and Demon- 
STRATOR in Cooking by Gas can give Local 
Demonstrations for Gas Undertakings. 
Gas Engineers should apply now for vacant dates tc 
Miss H. H. Tuxrorp, M.C.A., ‘‘ SouTHs0ugne,’’ BoTTEs- 





ForD, NorrTs. 


OXIDE OF IRON. 


SPENT OXIDE BOUGHT, 


ALE & CHURCH, LTD., 


88, St. Mary at Hitt, Lonpon, E£.0,8, 
Phone: Royal 1484, 


“TORTO” FIRE CEMENT. 
ALE & CHURCH, LTD., 


88, St. Mary at Hii, Lonoon, £.0,8, 
Phone: Royal 1484, 
“KLEENOFF,” THE COOKER CLEANSER, 


Tins for Sale to Consumers, 
In Bulk for Works Use. 


(See ** Gas Salesman”’ (November 24), p, 258.) 
‘RALE & CHURCH, LTD., 


88, St. Mary at Hitt, Lonpon, £0, 8. 
Phone: Royal 1484. 





APPOINTMENTS. &o., VACANT. 


y hee York Gas Company require the 
Services of a Competent WORKS ENGINEER, 
Commencing Salary £500 per Annum, with House. 
Apply on or before Saturday, Dec. 11, to H. E. 
Bioor, B.8c., B.Eng., DavyGare, YorgE. 








STORRINGTON GAS COMPANY. 
ORKING Manager Wanted. Make 


of Gas, 4 Million C.#t. per Annum. Must be 
able to do ordinary Fitting in addition to the General 
Routine of a small Works. Wages, 55s. per Week, with 
free House, Fuel, and Light. 

Applications, together with copies of Three recent 
Testimonials, stating Age and Experience, to 8S. 0, 
SrerHenson, Esq., ‘East Lopce,’”’ Park Roan, 
Wokrruinea. 


PLANT, &o., FOR SALE & WANTED. 





PLANT FOR SALE. 


Two 16 ft. sq. Dry-Lute Purifiers. 
Two 8 ft. square Purifiers, Valves, Con- 
nections, Lifting Gear, &c. 
Modern Steam Engines and Gas Ex- 
hausters.—20,.000 and 15,000 c.ft. capacity. — 
Rectangular Station Meters.—Fitted with 
new drums, 10,000 and 15,000 o.ft. capacity. 
“Livesey” and “Cripps” Patent Wash- 
ers.—150,000 and 200,000 c.ft. capacity. 
One Cornish Boiler.—5 ft. dia, by 12 ft. long, 
80 lbs. pressure, with all Fittings. 
Three Tar and Liquor Storage Tanks,— 
6 ft. 6 in. dia. by 30 ft. long. 
Full Detailed List sent on Application. 
Low prices for Modern Overhauled Plant. Erection 
included if desired. 


Firth Blakeley, Sons, & Co., Ltd. 
(Second-hand Plant Dept.), 
Vulcan Ironworks, Church Fenton, Leeds: 


Telephone: 14, South Milford. Telegrams: Blakeleys’ 
Church-Fenton. 


. “ : ’ : 
Woe Disposal, ‘‘ Jenkins’ D.B. Stoking 
MACHINES, Charger and Discharger all ia 
excellent condition and runningorder. Alsoa quantity 
of new SPARE PARTS for same and New RUBBER 
CONVEYOR BELT. Viewed by Appointment 
RESIDENT ENGINEER AND MANAGER, Gas-WORKS 
SouTHAMPTON. 


GAS-WORKS FOR SALE. 
Fo Sale by Tender the subjects 


known as the Stow Gas Works, with the PLANT 
therein, also METERS, TOOLS, &c., belonging to the 
Stow Gaslight Company, Limited, in \oluntary 
Liquidation. - 
The Buildings consist of a RETORT HOUSE, 
PURIFYING HOUSE, COAL SHED, OFFICE, RE- 
PAIR SHOP, DWELLING HOUSE, WASH HOUSE. 
There are two GAS TANKS, capacity 6000 cubic feet 
each. Area of Ground, about 1300 square yards. _ ‘ 
Offers to reach Grorce M. Byres, C.A., 5 = 
Place, Edinburgh, The Liquidator, not Jater than 208 





of December, 1926, from whom further particulars may 

| be obtained. The Liquidator does not bind himself © 
accept the highest or any offer. The Titles are W! : 
Messrs. MacKkENnz1&, INNES & LoGaN, W.S., 25, MELVILLE 
STREET, EDINBURGH. 
















